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Anstruther arrived in Greenwich 

Town, after an absence of eighteen 
years, that he made the remark to the 
postmaster, who had com- 
mented on the lack of resem- 
blance between Rosemary 
Greenaway and her brother 
and sisters, that Rosemary was 
the poet’s daughter, whereas 
Jack, Sally and little Emily 
were the bank clerk’s chil- 
dren. Not that he spoke un- 
kindly. Although in his 
grandfather’s day his family 
had been the most aristocratic 
in the village or county, and 
although his name was pro- 
nounced Anster and spelled 
with ten letters, the new mas- 
ter of the academy was as far 
from being ill-natured as he 
was free from any trace of 
vanity. Moreover, there was 
truth in his remark ; everyone 
in the village who heard it 
acknowledged that he himself 
should have said exactly the 
same thing had he been able 
to put his vague impression 
into words. 

On the same day that An- 
struther and the postmaster 
were discussing old times, it 
happened that the poet had 
a conversation with his eldest 
daughter that she was long to 
remember. It was late sum- 
mer, and the two had gone to 
a favorite spot at the edge of 
a grove. They had been listen- 
ing silently to the rippling of 
a little brook in the hollow 
below their comfortable seat 
on the gnarled and knotted 
roots of an old beech tree, 
when Greenaway startled his 
daughter by observing ques- 
tioningly that if he were to 
die he did not suppose her 
mother ‘‘ would be likely to 
marry again. ’’ 


L was not long after Thaddeus 


vehemently. 


You won’t —’’ 
You —’’ 


but I am never strong, you know, and 
there’s such a burden on my heart I 
cannot rest night or day.”’ 

The girl seized his hand and kissed 
it passionately. ‘‘Then tell me, father 
dear. After all, speaking of such things 
rather seems to send them far awayinto 
the future, doesn’t it?’’ 

He smiled indulgently, but grew seri- 
ous as he repeated the query in regard 
to her mother. 

‘* Of course she wouldn’t!’’ Rose- 
mary exclaimed. ‘‘ After knowing you, 
father! No one could possibly imagine 
such a thing.’’ 

So he had himself believed: but 
having led up to the matter he had in 
mind, he still hesitated. He was silent 
for some moments, poking among the 
leaves at their feet with the walking 
stick that he always carried. 

Roger Greenaway was a handsome 
man. The poet whose verses had ap- 
peared at the top of the third column 
of the editorial page of every issue of the 
Greenwich Town Monitor for twenty 
years was a strikingly handsome man 
—almost too handsome, even for a poet, 
some people thought. Flattered and 
praised as he had been from baby- 
hood, he was as vain of his personal 
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Chapter One, in which Rosemary accepts a mission 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


“SHE HAS NEVER TAKEN ANY INTEREST IN MY WORK, AND IT ISN'T 


LIKELY THAT SHE WOULD 


‘*O father, don’t say that cruel word! | appearance as he was of his verse. Ambitious, | 
You’ll break my heart!’’ cried the girl | sensitive and high-strung, he had grown irri- | could not gainsay it. It was true that Mrs. 


| table and embittered with the years. He loathed | 


had been a village boy, and indeed a classmate 


‘*Father,’’ she cried, ‘‘you feel ill! | of some of his superiors. 


And yet there was no wormwood in his 
verses. Often they were melancholy or plain- 
tive, but there was never a trace of bitterness | 
in their limpid flow. Anyone who had read 
them critically from week to week would prob- | 
ably have found in them little evidence of 
growth from one year’s end to another ; neither | 
would such a one have discovered any falling 
off. Furthermore, the poetical stream never | 
abated. Roger Greenaway held his own; his 
output was steady, although he never had any 
market for his verse other than the columns 
of the Monitor. The three editors who had 
spanned the two decades of his connection | 
with the paper had welcomed his contributions 
cordially, although they had never been able to | 


| offer any return other than in kind—as many 


copies of the weekly as he might desire. 

Outside his poetry, his only concern was his | 
daughter. He worshiped her as she adored 
him. He said to her again and again that he 
never should have endured the ravages of life 
except for her; and truly father and daughter | 
were all in all to each other. 

As he drew a deep sigh, the girl raised her | 
soft dark eyes to his. 

‘*No, Rosemary, your mother would hardly | 
do that,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘I have no doubt | 
that she would mourn my loss, but—it would 
be simply as her husband, I am sure she will | 
never mourn me as a poet. She has never | 
taken any interest in my work, and it isn’t 
likely that she would begin at such a time.’’ 
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| she had said almost impatiently. 


BEGIN AT SUCH A TIME” 


Rosemary’s eyes filled with tears, but she 





| Greenaway had never appreciated her hus- | 


‘*Rosemary, I must speak to some | | the work at the bank, which enabled him to | | band’s true self—his poet soul. She did not 
one, ’’ he answered tenderly ; ‘‘and you | | support his family, and railed constantly | 
are the one person in the world to whom | ‘against the mean salary that he received, | 


care particularly for poetry, anyhow, but she 
was absolutely without sympathy with his. 


I can speak freely, as you have ever | which was commonly considered to be more | Only a fortnight since she had candidly ex- | 
been the one person to whom I have than his services were worth, although his | pressed her surprise upon finding her daughter gir). 
talked of the deep things of the spirit. |employers made no complaints. Greenaway | in tears over some lines on a dead butterfly. 


‘“To me it doesn’t seem worth while, Rose- 
mary, for either you or your father to get so 
wrought up over anything so slight as that,’’ 
“*T could un- 
derstand better if he’d write about big things, 


there’s Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 


| roll! That’s what I call a poem.’’ 


‘*How about Flower in the crannied wall ?’’ 
Rosemary had asked gently. 
‘*T don’t care so much for that, though it 


| isn’t so bad as wearing your nerves thin over 


the shadows of morning-glories and the death 
of anything so short-lived as a butterfly. ’’ 

‘*But they’re so real to father, he feels them 
so deeply, that they are big, mother!’’ the girl 
cried, with shining eyes. 

‘*Well, I wish he’d let Emily have a kitten,’’ 
Mrs. Greenaway had retorted less inconse- 
quentially than it might have seemed. ‘‘I can’t 
understand spending your life writing poems 
on dumb creatures and then not being willing 
to have an animal round the house—and the 
children perfectly wild over pets as they are!’’ 

‘It’s because he loves and feels them so 


| deeply that he couldn’t stand it,’’ Rosemary 


had protested. And there the conversation had 


| come to an end. 


‘*] suppose if I were to die she would put 
up a monument of some sort,’’ Greenaway 
went on, ‘‘but it would be like her never to 
mention the fact that I am a poet. I have no 
doubt she would have nothing to say of me 
beyond the fact of my being her husband. ’’ 

As he paused, the sound of the little brook 


| 


| like battles and heroes, or even the sea. Now | 
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came clear and sweet—like gentle musie 
in the gathering twilight. The poet 
looked at his daughter questioningly. 

‘*Rosemary, I can’t help wishing to 
be known afterwards for my 
true self!’’ he cried. *‘Some- 
times I feel as if I’d like 
only ‘ Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water,’ on 
my headstone, and yet—you 
know Browning’s, ‘I could 
have painted pictures like that 
youth’s’ ? Well, if I could have 
traveled in foreign lands, if I 
could have held converse with 
other poets and men of letters, 
I sometimes think I might 
have gone far: but as it is I 
have done my best. I have 
sung my songs year after year 
like a captive bird for the love 
of the singing, and I think I 
may say I have kept the faith. 
I have —’’ 

The look of anguish on 
Rosemary’s face arrested him. 
He spoke more quietly. 

‘I think I have earned my 
title and my right to be re- 
membered thereby in my na- 
tive town, where my lines have 
been cast by fate. I should like 
to feel that if I died you would 
see to it that a simple stone 
should mark my grave, bear- 
ing the words, ‘Here lies bur- 
ied Roger Greenaway,a Poet,’ 
or ‘ Sacred to the memory of 
Roger Greenaway, a Poet’— 
only that with the dates, dear- 
est.”’ 

Rosemary was crying softly, 
but he knew that she under- 
stood. 

‘*There’ll be money enough 
for something good,’’ he went 
on. ‘* I’ve had a chance to 
make some good investments 
lately, which will soon bring 
in substantial and steady re- 
turns. That’s all I ever got out 
of that old bank—a knowledge 
of what is safe and what is risky in 
the way of stocks. I am not sure but 
that after 1 pay up a few debts I shall 
put aside a little every now and then 
toward it—the memorial. You wouldn’t 
} Gane it—selfish of me, Rosemary ?’’ 

‘*Selfish! O father!’’ protested the 


He changed the subject and did not 
refer to it again, but for days and 
weeks Rosemary went about with a 
heavy heart. Her face, always dreamy, 
grew wistful and plaintive, and her 
manner more serious and reserved. 

Truly, Rosemary Greenaway was in 
appearance a poet’s daughter. Her 
beauty was of the sort that seems to 
take away your breath. Even her 


| mother and the younger children—the 


bank clerk’s children as the school- 
master dubbed them—felt the fascina- 
tion keenly and paid her steady and 


| unconscious homage because of it. She 


was not brilliantly beautiful — rather 
she was exquisitely and touchingly so. 


| At the time that Thaddeus Anstruther, 


her father’s old classmate, returned to 
Greenwich Town, she was a slender, 
indescribably graceful girl of fourteen 
with a cloud of dusky brown hair wav- 
ing about a lovely brow, soft, dreamy 
brown eyes under drooping lashes, a 
straight, fine profile that would have 
been proud except for the sweetness of 
the mouth, and the loveliest vagrant 
color mortal girl could have. 

And yet with more than her father’s 
beauty she had none of his vanity. She 
was so generously and absolutely de- 
voted to her father that she had scant 
thought for herself, especially for her 
personal appearance, or indeed for any- 
one or anything else. She was never- 
theless inordinately proud of being his 
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daughter and companion. She held herself aloof | daughter, who disapproved of his coming, and 


from her schoolmates, from her brother and 
sisters and even from her mother; she lived a 
sort of dream life as the poet’s confidante. 

The new schoolmaster, however, said to 
himself that that manner of life was not good 
for the girl any more than it was fair to her 
mother and the other children. He was partic- 
ularly interested in her because she was one of 
his pupils and the daughter of two former 
schoolmates, and when he saw how maturely 
intelligent she was in many ways, with un- 
usual taste and an instinet for the best in 
everything, he felt more and more the pity that 
such a nature should develop in what he con- 
sidered as a narrow and unfortunate way ; but 
there seemed to be little that he could do. With 
the greater number of his pupils he was shortly 
on genial, pleasant terms; but Greenaway 
must have influenced his daughter against him, 
for the girl, although sweet and gentle and 
dutiful, was invariably cool and grave and 
serious in the schoolmaster’s presence, bearing 
herself, in spite of her fairylike grace and 
charm, with more dignity than he had ever 
seen before in anyone of her years. 

Anstruther understood perfectly the under- 
lying cause of Roger Greenaway’s grudge. 
None the less, he challenged the poet’s right to 
resent his returning to Greenwich Town at 
this time merely because eighteen years earlier 
he had been a rival suitor for Emily Jackson’s 
hand. She had chosen Greenaway, and An- 
struther had accepted his fate and gone his way. 
In the eighteen years that had passed, the 
schoolmaster had wrought out a measure of 
prosperity for himself. He had paid the mort- 
gages on the old Anstruther place, bought back 
land that his father had sold, and laid enough 
by to restore the beautiful old buildings and 
put the estate into good condition. He was 
middle-aged, or nearly so; he should never 
marry now. His chosen profession was teach- 
ing; and when the school committee of his 
native town had urged him to accept the posi- 
tion of master in the academy, he had been glad 
to give up a position as assistant professor in a 
Middle Western college to devote the rest of his 
life to the youth of Greenwich Town. He had 
looked forward eagerly to meeting his former 
friends, had expected to be a frequent visitor 
in the Greenaway home, and perhaps a sort 
of bachelor uncle by courtesy to the children. 

But that, he had found, was not to be. Emily 
Greenaway had welcomed him cordially and 
frankly ; some one had said that the only thing 
she had ever done that was not sensible was 
to marry Greenaway for his good looks. An- 
struther did not once think her choice had 
been so superficial. The younger children had 
taken to him, as all children did; but Roger 
had been curiously and childishly irritable 
from the very first and almost boorishly rude 
and inhospitable. 

The schoolmaster had too big and kindly a 
nature not to make liberal allowance for cir- 
cumstances. Poor Roger Greenaway had been 
very ambitious, and twenty years the only 
harvest of which had been a few inches of space 
weekly in the village paper must indeed have 
weighed upon him like years of famine. It 
was small cause for wonder that he had grown 
nervous and irritable, that he looked sallow 
and emaciated and discouraged, although he 
was perhaps handsomer than ever with the 
increased melancholy of his bearing. Then, too, 
the schoolmaster was not sure that the poet 
might not be battling against serious illness. 

Wherefore, desisting for the present from all 
attempts to win back Greenaway’s regard, 
Anstruther gave himself up to his work. He 
had taken up his abode for the winter at the 
Greenwich Town Inn, and had transferred to 
his large, comfortable sitting room there his 
books and desk, and the canary bird that had 
been his mother’s pet and his companion dur- 
ing the nine years since her death. 

The schoolmaster was right in his suspicion 
that Roger Greenaway was not well, although 
he did not go far enough. The condition of the 
poet’s health was indeed serious, although 
neither he himself, for all his dwelling on the 
notion of the monument, nor anyone else real- 
ized it. At the bank he was always moody; 
and at home he had been fretful and irritable 
toward everyone except Rosemary ever since 
Jack, the next younger child, could remember. 
He complained constantly of headache, but so 
he had for years; his wife had always had ado 
to hush the lively children at mealtime and at 
such other hours as their father was in the 
house, and she did not notice any difference 
now. Even Rosemary, after her warning, was 
unaware of any change in her father. It came 
as a shock to everyone, therefore, when, one 
afternoon six weeks after that conversation in 
the woods with his daughter, he was suddenly 
striken with illness and died. 

In the period of distress and confusion that 
followed, the new master of the academy 
stepped in and acted the part of brother and 
friend to the family. There were no relatives 
on either side in that part of the country, and 
Mrs. Greenaway would have been utterly at a 
loss except for Thaddeus Anstruther; he re- 
lieved her of all details and of all possible care 
at the immediate crisis, and stood by her in 
the long weeks that followed. All that winter 
he was a constant visitor at the house, and a 
most welcome one to everyone except the eldest 








who even spoke gravely to her mother of the 
matter. 

Before snow flew it became known that the 
poet had left his affairs in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. It was extremely difficult to find out 
anything, but apparently he had not left a 
penny behind. He was in debt to almost every 
tradesman in the place, and rumor had it that 
the house was heavily mortgaged. He had 
given up his life-insurance policy some months 
before, and the money that he had received 
for it could not be accounted for. The hope 
that he might have invested it wisely was the 
single hope that remained. 

The officials of the bank quietly agreed to 
continue his salary to his widow for the com- 
ing year. This they did wholly out of regard 
for the family, for Greenaway had left his 
books in a sad tangle that would take weeks 
and perhaps months to straighten out. Since 
the last checking of his accounts some nine 
months before, he had apparently been utterly 





negligent, and the accounts were almost as 
confused as they would have been had he 
deliberately falsified them. 

Snow flew early that year, and the long 
winter set in with unusually severe weather. 
Greenwich Town had no very rich or very 
poor inhabitants; those who were not moder- 
ately well-to-do were comfortable; but when 
everyone else came out in new winter wraps, 
or in last winter’s coats and jackets that were 
good for another season, the four Greenaway 
children, who had all grown rapidly during 
the past year, appeared in outgrown, faded 
and shabby garments. 

Anstruther took it for granted that, knowing 
she was secure for only a year, the widow was 
facing the future with apprehension and spend- 
ing only what was indispensable. He hated to 
see her in an old-fashioned suit with shiny 
seams perhaps more than he minded seeing her 
children shabby. Emily Greenaway was a fair, 
sweet-looking woman; and although no one 
spoke of it, most of her neighbors realized that 





she looked younger and fairer since her hus- 
band’s death ; apparently worry connected with 
money affairs was not so taxing and wearing 
as the nagging and irritability to which she 
had been subjected for so many years. How- 
ever, he could not, old friend as he was, pro- 
test against her shabbiness; but in the case of 
her young son he felt quite easy. Jack’s over- 
coat was threadbare, and it did not seem suf- 
ficient protection from the cold. Anstruther 
went immediately to the boy’s mother and 
asked if he might get him a topcoat. 

When he explained that he did not think the 
coat Jack was wearing was warm enough, Mrs. 
Greenaway was filled with dismay. 

‘*He said it was all right, Thad,’’ she said 
in a troubled tone, ‘‘and all I thought of was 
the looks of it, and he didn’t mind that. You 
see, all the children should have new coats for 
this winter, but they agreed to do without and 
save the money toward a monument for their 
father. Rosemary has set her heart upon it.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


HOW DICK SHOOK DOWN 
THE JAIL BY SAMUEL C. APPLEBY 


‘“W’LL tell you what, Steve, if I 
had the money I would buy 
one share at least in the new 

factory,’’ said Dick Rodman to his 

chum, Stephen Harris, as they 
walked home from school. 

‘Oh, I’m sick of hearing about 
that factory !’’ Steve answered. ‘‘ The 
town is full of it. I have it for break- 
fast, dinner and supper. The teach- 
ers discussed it at recess to-day, and 
I really believe that that is what 
made the principal talk the way he 
did this morning—when he said that 
everyone ought to take an interest 
in things that were good for all. He 
took five shares himself in the factory 
at ten dollars a share. That’s fifty 
of the schoolmaster’s dollars. ’’ 

‘* Did he? Well, that is what 
my father took, and you know he 
hasn’t got any money to spare. 
It doesn’t seem to me such a bad 
idea for a schoolboy to do the same 
if he could scrape up the money.’’ 

The progressive men of Silver- 
thorn, the pretty waterside town, 
had determined to start a factory 
for making overalls and work 
shirts. They believed that it would 
be a good thing for the town, that 
it would cause money to circulate 
and give much employment 
—particularly to women and 
girls. Two years before they 
had put up a fruit-crate shop, 
to utilize a convenient, supply 
of gumwood. It was paying 
well; the workers spent their 
wages in the village stores or 
put them into the bank. It all 
helped to increase business. 

Of the ten thousand dollars 
of capital stock that had been 
issued for the new factory, 
nearly all had been taken up. 
Everyone in town had a chance 
to buy the stock at ten dollars 
a share, and nearly everyone 
had availed himself of the op- 
portunity. Col. Willard Smiley, 
the wealthiest man in the com- 
munity, had bought one half 
of the whole? 

The great question was, 
Where was the factory to be 
situated ? 

One building in town would 
have suited entirely had it been 
deemed safe, but it leaned so 
far from the perpendicular that 
for years everyone had been 
expecting it to fall. It was 
nearly a hundred years old, 
but it had been strongly built, 
with immense beams of hewn 
oak supporting its two floors 
and its roof; and although the 
ancient brick walls had a decided 
tilt toward the south, they showed 
no sign of cracking. 

This building, known as the 
old jail, had been used as a jail 
seventy - five years before; then 
the county had removed its seat 
of government from Silverthorn 
to Bellville, ten miles away, and 
had sold the structure. It had 
finally come into the hands of 
Col. Smiley, who had used it as 
a cannery when he started to 
make his fortune in packing vege- 
tables. Later he had built a larger 
factory on the river front, and 
for five years the old building 
had been empty and deserted. 
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In spite of Steve’s lack of 
interest in the factory project, 
Dick persuaded him, before 
he turned in at his gate, to 
accompany him. that evening 
to the public meeting of the 
new factory directors. 

The boys were at the hall 
promptly at eight o’clock, and 
a few minutes later Col. Smi- 
ley rose to address the meet- 
ing. After a few introductory 
remarks, he said: 

‘*Gentlemen, if the old jail 
were as upright as everyone 
here is, it would be ideal for 
our purposes; but I should 
not be upright myself if I per- 
mitted machinery and heavy 
cases of goods to go into that 
building with the precious 
lives of the people who will 
work for us. In every other 
way the building admirably 
suits our purposes ; moreover, 
the rent is low ; three hundred 
dollars a year would give me 
a fair return on its value; 
but after conferring with con- 
tractors in the city I find that 
it would not pay me to tear 
it down and rebuild; and it 
would be too expensive to 
have it set level. 

‘*This puts us into a rather 
awkward situation, for there 
is not another building in 
town suitable for the factory. 
To build a wooden structure 
would cost us, at the very 
lowest estimate, five thousand 
a dollars, and we ought probably 
to figure on seven thousand. 
Though we could borrow most 
of that money from the bank, 
it would eat into our capital 
a little. Moreover, the yearly 
cost of such a building, in 
interest charges and taxes, 
would be five hundred dollars 
—two hundred dollars more 
than the rent of the old jail. ’’ 

As Col. Smiley finished, 
Dick Rodman grasped Steve’s 
knee so hard that it made his 
chum wince. ‘‘ Steve,’’ he 
whispered, ‘‘I want to tell 
a you something as soon as we 

: get out. I—I’ve got an idea.’’ 

The meeting was short, and 
the question of building a new 
structure was postponed so 
that all could think about it. 


DRAWINGS BY 


HE PLANTED UNDER THE 
PLUMB BOB A HEAVY, 
FLAT PLANK ABOUT 
FIFTEEN INCHES LONG 








‘*‘What was it that came over you?’’ Steve 
asked when the two boys reached the sidewalk. 

‘*Don’t laugh at me, Steve,’’ said Dick, 
‘*but I think I know just where that factory 
is to be situated. ’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ asked Steve. ‘‘ You’re 
getting me interested in your old factory.’’ 

**Glad to see that,’’ Dick replied, laughing. 
‘*You'll become still more interested when I 
put one hundred real dollars into your hands 
for helping me out—if—if—I can get them to 
give me the chance.’’ 

‘*What’s your scheme?’’ asked Steve, curi- 
ously. ‘‘What are you going to do?’’ 

‘*Nothing to-night,’’ Dick answered. ‘‘ Meet 
me to-morrow morning at seven o’clock at my 
gate. I want to show you the possibilities. ’’ 

‘*Who in the world is that, snooping round 
the old jail this early in the morning? Come 
here, mother; see if you can make ’em out.’’ 

Col. Smiley was standing in the bay window 
of his dining room. The house stood on a 
slight rise, and from it across wide lawns he 
had a good view of the old jail, an eighth of a 
mile away. 

Mrs. Smiley ran to the window and peered 
out. ‘‘I do believe it’s Dick Rodman,’’ she 
said. ‘‘And there’s another boy with him— 
Steve Harris, I guess. Those boys are insep- 
arable. I wonder what they are doing?’’ 

When the colonel sat down to his breakfast, 
his wife got a pair of field glasses from the 
library and returned to the window. 

‘*What do you think, pa?’’ she exclaimed. 
‘One of them is hammering something into 
the ground, and the other is up on the roof 
and seems to be letting something down. ’’ 

‘*Here, I’ve got to see that,’’ said the colo- 
nel, going to the window. His wife handed 
him the glasses. ‘‘Humph! They’ve laid a 
lot of packages in a row on the ground. Now 
the boys are on their knees in front of the 
house, looking at something on the ground. 
What can they be doing?’’ , 

‘* You may be bound, pa, that Dick has 
some engineering idea in that head of his—and 
it’s a good head, too. They say he’s going to 
fit himself to be a civil engineer. You remember 
how he got Blades’s schooner off the bar?’’ 

‘*Indeed, I do remember. That day cost me 
money. The boat was out in the stream half 
a day, loaded with my goods, and all the can- 
ning-house hands idle in consequence. ’’ 

Meanwhile down at the old jail Steve, fol- 
lowing Dick’s directions, had been boring holes 
in the ground and in the hard-packed earth 
floor of the: basement, which was on a level 
with the ground outside along the walls. He 
put into separate packages samples of the 
earth that the auger brought up. 

‘*What I want to find out,’’ said Dick, ‘‘is 
exactly what kinds of earth the walls are rest- 
ing upon. I think we’ll find it a chalky white 
earth mixed with a little clay.’’ 

Steve’s sneers at the new factory still ran- 
kled a little in Dick’s mind, and he had de- 
termined to pay back his chum by keeping him 
somewhat in the dark about his scheme. As 
for Steve, he was now too much interested in 
Dick’s mysterious plan to think of refusing to 
help unless Dick took him into his confidence. 

While Steve was at work, Dick had gone to 
the roof. There he took out a thin fishing line 
at the end of which was a tiny plumb bob and 
lowered it over the edge of the roof on the 
front side, which had sunk the most. When 
the plumb bob touched the ground he made 
the line fast. 

Returning to the ground, he planted under 
the plumb bob a heavy, flat plank about fifteen 
inches long, and on this he tacked a ruler in 
such a way that one end touched the wall of 
the building. 

‘‘Now, Steve,’’ he said to his chum, who 
had come out to see what he was doing, ‘‘you 
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can tell how far out of plumb the old jail is. 
One end of the ruler touches the house and 
the needle of our plumb line points to ten 
inches exactly. ’’ 

‘“Ten inches out? No wonder people have 
been expecting it to fall.’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t quite so bad as that, for the cornice 
juts out four inches. No, the outward hang of 
the wall is just six inches. The cornice makes 
it look more. Now let’s get to school; this 
noon we’ll go to see Col. Smiley. ’’ 

Shortly after twelve o’clock Dick and Steve 
pulled the colonel’s doorbell. 

‘*Take seats, boys,’’ said the colonel cheerily 
as he led them into his library. ‘‘I saw you 
snooping round the old jail to-day. What’s in 
the wind ?’’ 

**Col. Smiley,’’ asked Dick, ‘‘what would 
it be worth to you to put the old jail into shape 
to be used for the new factory ?’’ 

‘*A good deal, Dick—a good deal; but it’s 
entirely out of the question. In the first place 
the old house can’t be put on its feet. I’m a 
little wrong there. It could be; but the cost 
would be too great. I consulted Corrigan, the 
big contractor in the city, who recently moved 
a large building for the university. ’’ 

‘*But you wouldn’t have to move the old jail 
—only set it level,’’ said Dick. 

‘*That’s true, but still it would be a big job. 
Mr. Corrigan says that the steadiness of the 
whole building will have to be considered when 
he lifts up the front, which is the sunken part. 
He says he would have to dig under the whole 
building and put blocks and jackscrews round 
all four walls. ’’ 

‘*He said he would have to lift the front 
part?’’ asked Dick eagerly. 

‘‘Why, of course, my dear boy! What else 
could be done? If the front has sunk down, it 
stands to reason that it must be raised in order 
to get the whole building level.’’ 

‘* And the cost of all this?’’ asked Steve, who 
until this moment had not uttered a word. 

‘*Five thousand dollars at least, according 
to Corrigan’s estimate, and of course the old 
building isn’t worth spending that much money 
on: Shucks!’’ he added after some moments of 
thought. ‘‘I suppose in some ways it would be 
better to tear the old hulk down to-morrow, 
before somebody is hurt. Yet I hate to see it 
go, for it was in that building I started in 
business. ’” 

‘*Col. Smiley,’’ said Dick earnestly, rising 
to his feet, ‘‘if—if—you’ll trust me so far as to 
give me the chance, I will straighten the old 
jail for you as well as Corrigan could straighten 
it, and it won’t cost you anything like 
five thousand dollars. ’’ 

Col. Smiley stared in astonishment at 
his young visitor, and even Steve, who 
had had some inkling of the scheme, 
gazed open-mouthed at his friend. 

‘*Impossible—impossible!’’ the 
colonel said, with a tolerant smile. 
‘*T admire your courage, 
Dick, but of course a 
young boy like you could 
not accomplish what a 
trained expert cannot 
accomplish. Besides, even 
if you had hit upon a 
new method for raising 
a building, you haven’t 


the capital. | 
Why, when I was 
interviewing Mr. | 
Corrigan—it was at 
the time he was moving the | 
university building—I was amazed at 
the great number of beams, blocks, jack- 
screws and engines he had on the work. 
I asked him their value, and he said, ‘Forty 
thousand dollars,’ as if he were talking about 
forty cents. No, no; you couldn’t do it.’’ 

‘**Col. Smiley,’’ said Dick, ‘‘you gave a talk 
at school last winter about the main ideas of 
great inventors and about the value of think- | 
ing in an original way.’’ } 

The colonel smiled. He enjoyed his lectures | 
as much as his audiences did—sometimes more. 
He was well pleased that Dick should have 
remembered this one. 

‘*You told us about Hargreaves, the inventor 
of the spinning jenny,’’ Dick went on. ‘‘You 
said, I remember, that his family spun so 
much thread with the new machine—with the 
spindles vertical—that his neighbors declared 
him to be in league with the Devil and threat- 
ened to tear his house down. The idea was too 
radical for them. ’’ 

‘*But what has all that to do with straight- 
ening the old jail?’’ asked the colonel, puzzled. 

‘*Your idea and Mr. Corrigan’s is that the 
only way to straighten the old jail is to raise 
the lower side. I’m going to be as radical as 
Hargreaves. I propose to lower the high side. 
I’m certain that it will work. I shall use 
weight to lower the building, and that weight | 
will be in the building itself. ’’ 

‘*Bless my heart!’’ the old gentleman ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I never thought of that!’’ 

‘*Neither did I,’’ remarked Steve. 

Col. Smiley ruminated deeply for a while; 
| he seemed to have forgotten the presence of 
| the two boys who sat before him. Presently 
he turned to Dick. 

‘*But the building might crack in doing it 
that way, and the old rattletrap would tumble | 
to the ground.’’ 

Dick smiled. ‘‘Didn’t you say only a few 
moments ago, colonel, that it might be better 
to tear the old hulk down to-morrow, before 
somebody is hurt?’’ 

The colonel laughed. ‘‘What a boy you are 
for calling up a person’s words to him. Never- 
theless, my purpose was to prevent anyone’s 
being hurt, and I don’t propose to let you go 
into any foolhardy experiment that might result 
in your being buried beneath tons of bricks.’’ 

‘*But if I give you my word of honor that 
no possible harm could come to me or to any 
helper, would you let me try? I don’t promise, 
though, that the building will not be injured 
or even ruined. ’’ 

‘*How do you propose to go about all this?’’ 

‘*T’d rather not tell you, sir, if you don’t 
mind. Come and look at the work as it goes 
along. How much time have you before the 
question of the new factory must be settled ?’’ 

‘*Two months, I figure. ’’ 

‘*Before the end of those two months, colo- 
nel, your building will be straightened up.’’ 

‘*Or,’’ suggested the colonel, smiling. 

**Or,’’ added Dick, ‘‘you’ll find the old jail 
sleeping in its own ruins.’’ 

‘*Good enough !’’ exclaimed the colonel heart- 
ily. ‘‘Go ahead, Dick. If you accomplish your 
task, I’ll give you twenty-five shares of the 
Silverthorn factory stock and pay you five 
| hundred dollars in money. And I wish you 
luck, my boy.’’ 

Early the next morning—it was Saturday— 








| the boys set off for the old jail. Steve did not 


COL. SMILEY AND THE TWO CHUMS WERE SURROUNDED 


BY A DOZEN OF THE MOST ABJECTLY 
FRIGHTENED VILLAGE BOYS 


ON MONDAY THEY 
FOUND THAT THE EARTH HAD 
ABSORBED ALL THE WATER IN THE TRENCH 


experience that until Dick was ready to reveal 


| his plans it was useless to press him to do so. 


When they reached the building, Dick un- 
wrapped the bundle that he had carried and 
disclosed several wide-mouthed fruit jars. Four 
inches deep in each was a whitish sediment 
and on top of that a little water. 

‘*These are the samples of earth you took 
out of the borings yesterday,’’ he remarked. 

‘*Yes, and I don’t know yet what you 
wanted those few gobs of dirt for.’’ 

“Tf I hadn’t found out what I did about 
those ‘gobs of dirt,’ I couldn’t have offered to 
straighten the building.’’ Dick thrust his hand 
into one of the jars, lifted out almost all of the 
white deposit and put it on the floor. ‘‘Now, 
Steve,’’ he said, ‘‘double up your fist and 
press as hard as you can on this little mound 
of white mud. I want you to see how hard a 
cake you can make by pressing on it.’’ 

Steve pressed down upon it with his fist. 
“It won’t cake,’’ he said disgustedly. ‘‘The 
mud just squashes out between my fingers. 
What kind of game is this?’’ 

‘‘Just this kind of game,’’ Dick replied. 
‘*We are going to make use of the squash- 
ing-out process. We’re going to make mud of 
the ground on the high sides of this building, 
and the weight of the house is going to squash 
out the mud until the whole building stands 
erect—just as it stood a hundred years ago.’’ 

‘Say, Dick!’’ cried Steve. ‘‘I’ll have to hand 
it to you. I never imagined you had anything 
like that in your head.’’ 

After making some further preparations, the 
boys went home, bolted their breakfasts and, 
stopping only long enough to get their garden 
spades and to sharpen the edges on a grind- 
stone, returned to the jail. Besides the spades, 
they brought a spirit level and a long straight- 
edge. 

‘*Now, Steve, listen,’’ said Dick. ‘‘We’re 
going to dig a trench three feet wide all round 
the edges of this basement except along the 


| frent wall, which has sunk the deepest. ”” 


‘*How deep do we make this trench ?’’ 

‘*Exactly as deep as the lower edge of the 
lowest course of bricks in each of the three 
sides. The bottom of our trench will run uphill 
as it goes toward the back wall, and you’!l find 
the foot of the back wall about eight and four 
sevenths inches higher than the foot of the 
front wall. This building is just like a box 
that’s tilted up at the rear end.’’ 

‘*How do you know that the back wall is 
eight and four sevenths inches too high? You 
can’t tell until you dig down and find out, I’m 
thinking. ’’ 

Dick gave a comical sigh. ‘‘And yet they 
say that in this great country education is as 
free as air.’’ 

‘*T’ll punch your head,’’ replied Steve, with 
a grin. ‘‘Straightening old buildings is a sub- 
ject I don’t happen to have studied in school. ’’ 

‘*Well, you can begin now. The front of the 
building—or box—is twenty-eight feet tall and 
overhangs six inches. Now, the side walls are 
forty feet long. It’s perfectly plain that, as 
twenty-eight feet are to six inches, so are forty 
feet to X, or the answer. That answer is eight 
and four sevenths inches. ’’ 

‘‘Simple enough,’’ remarked Steve. ‘‘And 
we are going to let in water to a trench that 
runs downhill, in the hope that it will 
set the old jail on her feet. Maybe 
it will, and maybe it won’t.’’ 

‘“No, we’re going to make 
another trench for the 
water; and then we 





shall see the rear wall go down a little more 
than eight and a half inches and bring the 
side walls down proportionately along their 
entire length. Steve, it’s as easy as eating.’’ 

The boys worked hard all that Saturday, 
and by dusk had finished their trench. To find 
the bottom course of bricks they had to go 
down eighteen and a half inches near the front 
wall, showing that, if Dick’s figures were cor- 
rect, the walls had originally been built ten 
inches below the level of the basement. The 
trench along the rear wall was almost exactly 
ten inches deep. 

On Monday evening Steve came over to 
Dick’s house, and the boys laid their plans for 
their work during that week. Flush with the 
side and rear walls of the building, they were 
to dig, in the floor of their three-foot-wide 
trench, another trench. The objects of this 
king trench, as Dick called it, were three: 
first, to expose the exact depth of earth to 
which they wished the three walls to settle; 


second, to form a gutter to hold the water that 
question his friend; for he knew from past | 


was to turn the earth under the walls into 
mud; third, to give that mud some place to go 
after it had ‘‘squashed’’ out. 

Along the back wall the. king trench was to 
be eight and four sevenths inches deep—the 
exact number of inches that this part of the 
structure needed to be lowered. It was to be 
eighteen inches wide and as level from end to 
end as the boys could possibly make it. 

‘*Why make it so wide?’’ asked Steve. 

‘* Because we must have room to work braces 
and bits,’’ Dick replied. ‘‘ You see, we’ll bore 
one-inch holes every six inches along the out- 
side wall of the king trench. The holes will 
give the water a better chance to turn the earth 
under the brick walls into mud. ’’ 

The king trenches along the side walls were 
to be, of course, eight and four sevenths inches 
deep also, where they left the rear trench ; but 
since the bottoms of all the king trenches were 
to be level, those at the side walls would grow 
shallower and shallower as they approached 
the front of the house, until, in fact, they had 
no depth at all and merged with the three- 
foot-wide trench that they had first dug. 

**Oh, I see!’’ said Steve, when Dick had out- 
lined the plan. ‘‘On the two sides we shall see a 
wedge-shaped exposure of earth with the thick 
end of the wedge at the back, where we want 
the side walls to sink most, while the point 
of the wedge will be at the front, where we 
want the walls to sink the least. Am I right, 
Dick ?’’ 

‘*Entirely,’’ said Dick. 

By the following Saturday the boys were 
ready to turn in the water from the old can- 
ning-house tank. Col. Smiley, who had been 
watching the preparations, seemed even more 
sanguine over the outcome than the boys were. 
Dick swung his plumb line over the cornice of 
the roof and attached it so that they could see 
on the ruler below how much the building 
was righting itself from day to day. Then they 
turned in the water. 

On Monday they found that the earth had 
absorbed all the water in the trench. When 
the boys reached the old jail after school they 
found Col. Smiley already there; he looked 
disappointed. He had been watching the plumb 
bob all day Sunday and all of Monday, and 
it had not budged by the thickness of a hair. 
Steve was heartbroken. 

**Say, Dick,’’ he said as they turned in a 
fresh supply of water, ‘‘suppose the whole 
scheme comes to nothing ?’’ 

**Steve,’’ replied Dick, ‘‘if that front wall 
was fifty years in going down, we can wait 
fifty days for the others to settle. ’’ 

On Wednesday the wall was straighter by 
one sixteenth of an inch. The next day the 
plumb bob showed them an eighth of an inch 
gain. Saturday night the boys found that the 
building was a quarter of an inch straighter. 

‘**Dick, she’s moving some, ’’ said the colonel 

































as he met the boys on Monday evening on 
Main Street. At that moment a succession of 
unearthly shrieks came from the lane that led 
to the old jail. 


‘What in the world has broken loose ?’’cried | 


the colonel. 

The screams grew louder, and added to 
them were the sounds of running feet. A mo- 
ment later Col. Smiley and the two chums 
were surrounded by a dozen of the most abjectly 
frightened village boys they had ever seen. 

‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ demanded the colonel. 
‘*Have you been seeing ghosts?’’ 

‘*Yassir—yassir!’’ cried five or six at once. 
‘*We’ ve been down by the old jail. It’s ha’nted. 
We heard the awfulest groanin’ and hollerin’ 
in there. They was men’s voices a-groanin’ 
and women’s voices a-screamin’ and —’’ 

‘*Hooray!’’ shouted Dick. ‘‘The old jail is 
on her feet. I was sure she’d come round. The 
sounds were the noises of the joists and other 
timbers settling themselves into their old places. 
Come on, let’s get lanterns and find what the 
plumb bob has to say.”’ 

It was an anxious trio that ten minutes later 
bent over the rule and plumb. They found that 





the building had so far righted itself that it 
was only-half an inch out of the perpendicular. 

‘*If the house hasn’t cracked,’’ cried Dick, 
“it will go the rest of the way in no time! 
Now we must get the water out and fill the 
trench in order to take up the extra moisture. 
The job is done.’’ 

The next day showed no flaw in any wall. 

One week later workmen were transforming 
the old jail into a modern factory. On that day 
Dick and Steve called at Col. Smiley’s office. 

‘*It was a fine job, boys,’’ he said. ‘‘Mr. 
Chief Engineer, here are five hundred dollars 
for you in money and twenty-five shares of 
factory stock.’’ 

‘*Here’s a hundred-dollar bill for you, Mr. 
Assistant,’’ said Dick to Steve. ‘‘And, Col. 
Smiley, I’d be obliged if you’d take this fifty 
dollars and make out a stock certificate for five 
more shares in the name of Stephen Harris.’’ 

‘tHa!l Going to give Steve five shares, are 
you? Well, I’ll make out the certificate for ten 
shares. I want to give Steve five on my own 
account. Say, boys, what do you say about 
your growing up with this good old town? 
We need you right here.’’ 


AUNT LIDA PENNY 


BY BERTHA HELEN CRABBE 


‘| “HE new henhouse that Amos 
Wood had built was like a 
little cottage—warm and tight 

and well lighted. There had been 
no real need for it; the old henhouse 
was in good condition, although 
somewhat weather-worn ; but Amos 
had a passion for carpentry; his 
house fairly bristled with his handiwork—cup- 
boards, bay windows, porches, wash benches 
and footstools. So when a slack season had 
given him an unexpected amount of leisure, 
he had decided to build a new henhouse. 

Amos was on his way to look at the hen- 
house now. It stood at some distance from the 
house and beyond the barn where his property 
bordered upon the woods. He was thinking 
that in a few days he should move the chickens 
from the old house into the new. There was a 
pleased smile upon his face as he approached 
the new henhouse. There was no doubt that it 
was a very fine henhouse indeed. He ran his 
hand appraisingly over the clapboards. Then 
he opened the door. 

There was a shrill exclamation. There in 
the henhouse confronting him was a little, 
stockily-built old woman with bright, dark 
eyes that were at once timid and defiant. Amos 
stepped back in amazement, but not before his 
startled vision had grasped in detail the picture 
of that square little old woman with her back- 
ground of a bed, a chair, a small oil stove and 
a packing-box table. 

Cluteching at the door frame as if to steady 
herself, the old woman kept her frightened, 
defiant eyes fixed on Amos’s face. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I s’pose you’re Amos 
Wood. I’ve been expectin’ you. I’m your Aunt 
Lida Penny. I guess you don’t know me, seein’ 
you haven’t laid eyes on me singe you was a 
boy. ”” 

She paused, then began again, and her words 
fairly tumbled over one another: 

‘*T s’pose you wonder what I’m doin’ here. 
Well, maybe you know and maybe you don’t 
know that since I was left alone in the world 
three year ago I’ve been passeled out on my 
relations. I lived a year at my husband’s niece’s 
till she hinted I better move on; then 1 stayed 
with your cousin, Marvin Wood, till he thought 
he’d done his duty by me; then I stayed nine 
months to Ada Wren’s up Tully way; then I 
come to your cousin Alton’s; and now I guess 
it’s your turn to have me.’’ 

She grasped the door frame more firmly ; she 
was trembling visibly now. 

‘* Alton carried me and my things over from 
Gesham yesterday. Your folks wasn’t home; 
the house was all locked up, but Alton went 
right back. It was cold and windy. I might’ve 
been left to the north pole for all anyone cared. 
I got to thinkin’ strong about things, and I 
got mad clear through. I went trampin’ round 
the place, and I found this henhouse. Thinks 
I, ‘I’m sick and tired of bein’ passeled out on 
my relations, and they don’t like it no more’n 
I do. I’m goin’ to set up housekeepin’ right 
in this henhouse. I’ve carted my furniture 
round three years with never a chance to use 
a stick of it. I can live here well as not, and 
the old henhouse is good enough for anybody’s 
hens. Amos’s wife’ll be glad enough not to 
have an old woman underfoot.’ You won’t have 
to do nothin’ more than bring me a meal of 
victuals now and again. I can earn quite a 
little crochetin’ lace. I won’t be scarcely any 
trouble to you.’’ 

In spite of the old woman’s determination 
there was something passionately beseeching 
about her. Amos stood staring at her. Find- 
ing a strange aunt living in his henhouse was 
probably the most astonishing thing that had 
ever happened to him. 

‘*But this is my henhouse!’’ he blurted out. 








‘*T guess your hens ain’t sufferin’ for want 
of it. They’re housed a sight better now than 
lots of folks.’’ 

‘‘Well—but—I’ll tell you how it is, Aunt 
Lida. This was built for a henhouse and 
meant for a henhouse. It isn’t a proper place 
for folks. You come along to the house. My 
wife, she’ll be glad for you to visit us a spell. ’’ 

“Tm goin’ to stay here.’’ 

‘*You better come, Aunt Lida,’’ said Amos. 

‘*T’m goin’ to stay here,’’ Aunt Lida replied. 

Amos stared at her helplessly. Then he 
turned and crossed the yard to the house. 

‘*Carrie!’’ he called. 

The kitchen door opened, and a woman 
stepped out on the porch, followed by a fair- 
haired young girl. 

‘*Carrie, Aunt Lida Penny has set up house- 
keepin’ in my new henhouse. ’’ 

‘‘What! What are you talking about, Amos ?’’ 

‘¢Aunt Lida Penny’s come to live with us a 
spell, and we weren’t home, and she set up 
housekeepin’ in the henhouse. She says she’s 
going to stay right there.’’ 

‘*The land sakes!’’ 

With Amos and Ellen following her, Mrs. 
Wood started hastily down to the henhouse. 

‘*How do you do, Aunt Lida?’’ said Mrs. 
Wood in a cheerful, masterful voice. ‘‘I’ve 
never seen you before, but I used to hear 
Mother Wood speak of you. Amos says you’ve 
come to stay with us a spell. I’m glad to see 
you. Come right along to the house. ’’ 

‘“*T ain’t a-comin’,’’ Aunt Lida said. 
‘*You’re real kind and I appreciate it, but 
I’m goin’ to stay here.’’ 

‘*O Aunt Lida, that’s nonsense! You can’t 
live in the henhouse. Of course, it’s nice and 
snug, and I told Amos it was much too good 
for the hens, painted so nice and good windows 
and everything; but it wouldn’t look right for 
you to be living here. You come along to the 
house and stay with us just as long as you like. 
I’ve got a nice, sunny spare room —’’ 

“I’m goin’ to stay right here,’’ Aunt Lida 
repeated. ‘‘I don’t care how it looks. I’m mad 
clear through, the way things have been goin’ 
with me the last three years. Even if I haven’t 
got any money, I guess I’m a free individual. 
’Tain’t my fault that I’m a burden on my 
relations. And you can just know I don’t like 
it any better’n they do, nor one tenth as much. 
I’m goin’ to stay right here. ’’ 

‘*But, Aunt Lida —’’ 

‘*You needn’t say a word. It won’t do any 
good. I’m goin’ to stay, here. ’’ 

‘*But I never heard of such a thing!’’ Mrs. 
Wood cried in despair. ‘‘ You come —’’ 

‘I’m goin’ to stay right here.’’ 

‘‘Well, remember,’’ said Mrs. Wood feebly, 
‘*T’ll be looking for you all afternoon. I’ll go 
in now and get the spare room ready, and you 
can come along in sometime before supper. ’’ 

She turned away and went hesitatingly up 
the path. Amos and Ellen followed her. The 
child’s eyes sparkled with excitement. 

‘*O mother, did you see inside?’’ she cried. 
‘*There’s a bed and a stove and everything! It 
looks like a cunning little cottage. But, O 
mother, can’t you just hear folks talking? 
They’!l say that we keep our aunt in the hen- 
house !’’ 

The color flamed across Mrs. Wood’s face. 
She seemed to hear Sarah Wade, well-known 
as a bearer of tales, whispering to an inter- 
ested friend, ‘‘Amos Wood’s Aunt Lida Penny 
come to live with them, and Carrie Wood, she 
wouldn’t even let her into the house. Where 
do you suppose they’ve got her?’’ 

‘*Where?”’ 

“Tn the henhouse !”’ 

Aunt Lida did not come to the house before 
supper or before bedtime or the next day or 
the next. Weeks passed, and still Aunt Lida 











DRAWN BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 
“BUT THIS IS MY HENHOUSET” 


lived in the henhouse. In vain Mrs. Wood and 
Amos tried to induce her to come to the house. 
She met Mrs. Wood’s arguments unmoved; 
she put Amos to rout with a few words. 

Ellen’s prediction as to the gossip Aunt 
Lida’s living in the henhouse would occasion 
was all too true. 

‘‘So your husband’s aunt is staying with 
you, Mrs. Wood ?’’ a neighbor said one day at 
a meeting of the Sewing Circle. 

Instantly silence fell upon the room. There 
was a concerted bending forward and craning 
of necks. 

Mrs. Wood’s cheeks became crimson. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
she replied, casually turning the hem of an 
apron ‘string. ‘‘She is living in a little house 
on our land. I wanted her to stay with me; I’ve 
got a guest room she could have as well as not; 
but she prefers to keep house by herself. ’’ 

Mrs. Wood was almost hysterical when she 
reached home that afternoon. 

**T can’t stand it!’’ she wailed. ‘‘The whole 
town is talking! I don’t know how I’m going 
to hold up my head and have this thing go on! 
Amos, you’ve got to get her to come here.’’ 

‘‘How am I going to do it?’? Amos asked 
heavily. 

‘*How are you going to do it? Land, how 
should I know? All I know is, I guess I’d 
try! I guess if I was a man I’d do something 
more than go meaching up to her and saying, 
‘Won’t you please come to the house, Aunt 
Lida.?’ If nobody else’1] do anything, I’m going 
this minute and give her a good talking to. I 
guess /’m not afraid of a little old woman no 
bigger’n a pint of cider!’’ 

Mrs. Wood stalked angrily down to the hen- 
house. 

‘tNow, Aunt Lida, you’re getting us into a 
peck of trouble by staying in this henhouse 
when I’d be tickled to death to have you to 
the house. Folks are talking. They’re saying 
we’re too mean and stingy to take you in, and 
are keeping you in the henhouse. I don’t know 
what-all harm such talk will do us! Like as 
not Amos won’t get elected selectman on ac- 
count of it.’’ 

For an instant Aunt Lida looked white and 
frightened. Then her face hardened. ‘‘ Let ’em 
talk!’’ she said. ‘‘Maybe it does make you feel 
bad, and maybe Amos won’t get elected select- 
man, but that don’t measure up as nothin’ to 
the way I’ve been feelin’ these three years. 
When Alton left me here that day, and it was 
cold, and you was away, and I knew you 
wouldn’t want me anyhow, I just suddenly got 
hard and set as a stone! Nothin’ could have 
kept me from goin’ to housekeepin’ in this 
henhouse ; nothin’ can keep me from it now!’’ 

Mrs. Wood returned helplessly to the house. 

The problem presented by Aunt Lida Penny 
remained unsolved. And her continued resi- 
dence in the henhouse was still a topic of gossip 
among the townspeople. Certainly timid little 
Mr. Tibbets, the Congregational minister, of 
his own volition never would have called to 
see the Woods regarding Aunt Lida Penny. It 
was evident that some pressure had been 
brought to bear upon him. 

Mrs. Wood was alone when he called. ‘‘I 
have come, Mrs. Wood, upon a—a rather deli- 
cate matter,’’ he said timidly. ‘‘Of course, I 
understand —’’ 

‘*That’ll do!’’ cried Mrs. Wood angrily. ‘‘I 
know what you’ve come for. You needn’t say 





HE BLURTED OUT 


another word. I’m not keeping Aunt Lida 
Penny in that henhouse any more than you 
are! I’d give anything if she’d come and stay 
here in the house, but she won’t. Haven’t I 
fairly gone down on my knees to her? She 
won’t come; that’s all there is to it!’’ 

The instant the perturbed Mr. Tibbets had 
left, Mrs. Wood, with her face grim with de- 
termination, started for the henhouse. Turning 
the corner of the barn, she suddenly stopped 
short. From a window of the henhouse there 
came a puff of black smoke. For the space of 
a heartbeat Mrs. Wood stood staring; then she 
broke into a run. 

‘* Aunt Lida!’’ she called. ‘‘Fire, fire! Aunt 
Lida!’’ 

She jerked open the henhouse door, and in- 
stantly the interior burst into flames. Aunt 
Lida was not there. Mrs. Wood stepped back 
with a breath of relief. Then she ran to the 
pump and caught up a pail of water. 

Suddenly, above the roar of the flames, there 
rang out a tragic ery, ‘‘My things! Every- 
thing I gat in the world!’’ And Aunt Lida 
rushed toward the flaming doorway. 

‘*Aunt Lida! You’ll be burned! Don’t you 
dare go in there!’’ 

Mrs. Wood caught her and drew her back. 

‘*My things! My things!’’ Aunt Lida strug- 
gled to free herself, but after a little while she 
was quiet. The two women stood watching the 
burning henhouse. 

‘*You better come with me now, Aunt 
Lida,’’ Mrs. Wood suggested when the roof 
had crashed in, and the fire had burned itself 
nearly out. 

Aunt Lida turned without a word and fol- 
lowed her up the path. 

‘*Now sit in the rocker, and I’ll make you a 
good strong cup of tea,’’ said Mrs. Wood as 
they entered the kitchen. 

Aunt Lida seated herself. She seemed very 
calm, but her eyes were dark and stricken. 
She accepted the tea and drank it. 

‘*T guess I’ll have a cup, too,’’ Mrs. Wood 
said. ‘‘I’m all a-tremble. When I turned the 
corner of the barn and saw the smoke:and 
thought you were in there —’’ She paused, 
noticing the revealing flash of Aunt Lida’s 
eyes. The old woman had thought “that her 
niece had set the. henhouse on fire! Mrs. Wood 
gasped. ‘‘Aunt Lida,’’ she said tentatively, 
‘*what do you suppose started that fire?’’ 

Aunt Lida was silent. Finally she mur- 
mured miserably, ‘‘I s’pose I must’ve done it. 
I remember now, I left some grease tryin’ out 
on the stove, and I sort of suspected the other 
day that the pan ’twas in had sprung a leak.’’ 

Aunt Lida slept in the guest room that 
night. The next morning she asked for a cro- 
chet needle and some thread. All day she sat 
quietly by the window, crocheting: 

‘*T believe she’s going to be real contented, 
now she’s here,’’ Mrs. Wood whispered hap- 
pily to Amos. 

At night Aunt Lida handed Mrs. Wood a 
length of crocheted lace. ‘‘That’s to pay for 
to-day’s keep,’’ she said. 

‘*Why, Aunt Lida, we don’t want pay!’’ cried 
Mrs. Wood. ‘‘We’re glad to have you here.’’ 

‘*T want you should take it.’’ 

*‘O Aunt Lida, it makes me feel bad for you 
to ee 

‘*You take it,’’ Aunt Lida repeated. 

Aunt Lida spent the next day in the same 
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THE HOLDING 


manner. In the evening she presented Mrs. 
Wood with another length of lace. ‘‘This is to 
pay for my keep to-day,’’ she said. Day after 
day the same thing happened. 

‘*T don’t know how I can stand it,’’ Mrs. 
Wood said to her husband. ‘‘It makes me feel 
like—like dirt! And she’s getting so thin and 
old-looking. O Amos, what shall we do? If 
this goes on much longer, it’!] kill me! It is 
worse than the henhouse; it keeps wearing on 
me and wearing on me till I don’t know what 
to do.’’ 

Amos grunted helplessly. Aunt Lida Penny, 
a tragic figure of revolt against the humiliating 
dependence of the last three years, handing 
forth her lace every night and saying, ‘‘This 
is to pay for my day’s keep,’’ presented a 
baffling problem, 

‘*But blessed if 1 wouldn’t feel the same 
way !’’ Amos muttered, and a moment later an 
inspiration came to him. The next evening he 
sat for a long time, drawing. 

‘‘What are you going to build now, father?’’ 
Ellen asked. 

Amos made no reply. Mrs. Wood rose and 
looked over his shoulder. 

“Oh —’’ she began. 

**Go sit down,’’ Amos directed with a sig- 
nificant nod toward Aunt Lida. 

Aunt Lida Penny never visited the site of 
the henhouse. All day she sat crocheting. She 
looked white and old and was very quiet. If 
she noticed any unusual sounds or bustle round 
the Wood premises that summer, she gave no 
sign. 

One day in August Mrs. Wood stepped into 
the kitchen, where Aunt Lida sat, and urged 
her to come outdoors. ‘‘It’s terribly hot here, 
Aunt Lida. Come, I’ve got something to show 
you. ” 

Mrs. Wood was smiling. Behind her Ellen 
appeared, with her face pink with excitement. 

‘*Yes, come, Aunt Lida,’’ said Ellen. ‘‘It’s 
the nicest thing!’’ 

They drew the old woman to her feet. They 
started across the yard, and presently turned 
the corner of the barn. 

‘““There, Aunt Lida,’’ Ellen cried, ‘*what 
do you think of it?’’ 

Aunt Lida stood motionless, looking at a 
tiny white cottage with trim green shutters 
and a little porch. 

‘Come, Aunt Lida,’’ Mrs. Wood said gently. 
**Come and see it. This is your own little 
house. Amos built it for you.’’ 

They went on down the path. Amos ap- 
peared. 

‘‘Well, Aunt Lida,’’ he called in a hearty, 
pleased voice, ‘‘how do you like it?’’ But after 
one glance at her white face he was silent, 
and his own face flushed with embarrassed 
sympathy. 

‘*Isn’t the porch cunning ?’’ said Ellen, dis- 
appointed at Aunt Lida’s silent acceptance of 
this wonderful surprise. The vastness of a joy 
that reduces a person to dumbness was be- 
yond her experience. ‘‘ And this is the living 
room. We furnished it from things we had in 
the attic. And this is the bedroom. And this 
is the kitchen. And this is the wee-est pantry 
in existence. Well, what do you think of it?’’ 

Still Aunt Lida could say 
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Chapter Five, in which the boys make a choice and receive 
a surprise 


T was the balancing rock! Some 

dastardly hand had blasted it from 

its resting place. Rooted in his 
tracks, Horace stood aghast while the 
immense boulder, fully thirty feet in 
diameter, rolled over heavily several 
times at the top where the ledge was 
not so steep. Each time it struck it 
threw a shower of stones and dirt high into 
the air. Fear that the boulder should enter 
the gully that led down to the quarry seized 
Horace, and he stared upward with a horri- 
fied gaze. 

At the entrance to the gully the boulder 
seemed to hesitate a moment, as if undecided 
whether to lie quietly against the restraining 
spur of rocks or to plunge into the depths below. 
Then, having made its fateful choice, it rolled 
heavily into the chute and, gaining momentum 
with every second, came thundering down 
toward the quarry. A shower of boulders and 
snow marked its progress, and the booming 
crashes, as it smote the mountain side, woke 
every echo for miles. 

You could see the rock only when it bounded 
high into the air. The next instant would find 
it buried in a smother of débris. One side was 
slightly flattened, and sometimes it slid on the 
bald, bare, rocky bottom; then the flame and 
smoke from the terrific friction streamed out 
behind like a comet. Again, springing madly 
on, it dashed against the rugged, granite face 
of the ledge, tearing loose tons of rock at every 
bound. 

Horace turned his gaze toward his two com- 
panions on the grout pile. They were standing, 
half bent, gazing toward the top of the ledge. 
From where they stood they could not see up 
the gully, but they had heard the blast, and 
now the appalling roar made by the descending 
boulder reached them. 

They were trying to make out what had 
happened; then, deciding that, whatever it 
was, it coula be seen better from some other 
place, they fled. 

On the monster came and struck the steepest 
part of the mountain side. It had gathered a 
good many smaller boulders in its train, but it 
outran them all. 

Whirling with inconceivable rapidity, it 
plunged into the clump of stunted spruce that 
lined the sides of the gully just above the 
quarry. The air was instantly filled with the 
tortured wood. 

The next instant two thousand tons of solid 
rock crashed into the quarry, struck fairly on 
the barrier of loose rock and dirt across the 
lower end, and, with a shuddering roar, 
ploughed cleanly through and on into the 
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brook, where it came to a thunder- | 
ous standstill. Its attendant train of 
smaller boulders roared on through 
the same course and piled up round 
it; the clouds of dust and snow settled, 
and all was still. 

Horace raced down the mountain 
as fast as he could run. He arrived 
out of breath just as the other two boys were 
creeping warily out to the edge of the quarry 
hole. 

They all looked round for a moment, then 
burst into a cheer. 

The mighty rock had ploughed its way 
straight through, taking the water with it. 
The ledge lay fully exposed. 

The derrick was smashed into fragments, 
but the boys did not need it to lift out their 
rock ; for almost a level road led from the floor 
of the quarry out through the opening that the 
great boulder had made. 

‘*Come on!’’ shouted Horace, plunging into 
the ruins of the old blacksmith shop. ‘‘Grab a 
bar and we’ll split off our rock in no time! | 
That ledge is all shattered up—it won’t need 
any drilling at all.’’ : 

‘*Hurrah for the balancing stone!’’ shouted 
Wallace. 

As they worked, Horace told them of his 
discovery in the Hedgehog Den. 

‘*Just as I thought,’’ said Charley. ‘‘I was 
sure it was old Fred all the time. He was the 
only one it could be; no one else would have 
had any object in making us trouble. ’’ 

Horace was gazing intently up the mountain 
side. 

‘*Looks to me like him now, coming down 
here. ’’ 

‘*T believe it is!’’ said Charley after a 
moment. ‘‘What’s he coming down here for? 
He’s got his nerve all right, running round 
after us now.’’ 

They -watched the man at intervals while 
they got their fragment of granite on the sled. 
The rock weighed more than two hundred 
pounds, and when they had at last hauled it 
out to the old brook road the time was nearly 
noon. A faint halloo reached them from the 
mountain. 

‘*We had better go up and see what that old 
scamp wants,’’ said Horace, wiping his steam- 
ing face. ‘‘You stay here and watch the rock, 
Charley, and we’ll go up and see. ’’ 

‘* Hurry, now!’’ said Charley as he sat 
down on the stone. ‘‘I’m so hungry I could 
eat the paws off a live wolf.’’ 

When Horace and Wallace reached the old 
man, he was curled up beside a stump in the 
sun. ‘‘ Jest thought I’d rest mea minute here, ’’ 
he mumbled as they bent over 
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Take your time, Aunt - 
Lida,’’ Mrs. Wood said softly. 

‘*T should think you might 
ask us to sit down, Aunt Lida, ’’ 
said Ellen. ‘‘Here we come to 
your house, and you don’t even 
ask us to sit down.’’ 

A quiver passed over Aunt 
Lida’s face; it was as if a veil 
had been lifted, allowing the 
clear light of happiness to shine 
through. 

‘* Yes, sit down, do, all of 
you,’’ she said in a voice ring- 
ing with proud hospitality. ‘‘Sit 
down, Amos. Take the rocker, 
Carrie. ’’ 

They sat down. Ellen chat- 
tered ceaselessly. Aunt Lida 
beamed upon them all. 

‘*Well, we had better go and 
let Aunt Lida get her supper, ’’ 
Mrs. Wood said at last. 

‘*Don’t be in a hurry,’’ Aunt 
Lida protested. Oh, how long 
it was since she had repeated 
that homely formality! 

‘*We haven’t been,’’ Mrs. 
Wood replied appropriately. 
‘* You must come up and see 
us often, Aunt Lida. ’’ 

‘* Yes, thank you, I will.’’ 
Aunt Lida’s voice fairly sang. 
She took Mrs. Wood’s hand in 
hers. ‘‘ Forgive me for bein’ so 
—so hard and set!’’ she mur- 
mured. 

Mrs. Wood patted her hand 
gently. There were tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘ Well, good-by for the 
present, Aunt Lida,’’ she said. 

‘*Good-by ! Good-by, all! And 
—and thank you!’’ 

When they had gone up the 
path, Aunt Lida closed the door 
and sat down in the blessed 
friendliness of her own home. 








THEY ALL LOOKED ROUND FOR A MOMENT, THEN BURST 
INTO A CHEER 


him. ‘‘I’m an awful sick man, 
boys, awful sick; feel jest ex- 
actly the way I did when I hed 
pneumony.’’ 

‘*How are you going to get 
out?’’ asked Horace. ‘‘Where’s 
your gang that’s been helping 
you?’’ 

‘“Gang?’’ said the old man 
dully. ‘‘Why, boy, I ain’t got 
no gang. ’’ 

‘* That is a likely story! ’’ 
said Horace contemptuously. 
‘*Tell another before that gets 
cold. ’’ 

‘* It’s the truth! ’’ muttered 
the old man. ‘‘I scairt ’em out! 
I fixed ’em. Every time I headed 
”em off.’’ 

‘*That’s it, brag about it!’’ 
snapped Horace angrily.‘‘ Come 
on, Wallace, we’ve got to hus- 
tle. ’’ 

The old man tried feebly to 
get up. 

‘*Hold on, boys!’’ he cried. 
‘* Wait a minute! You ain’t 
goin’ to leave me here all 
alone, are ye? I done the best 
I could fer ye, honest! I didn’t 
know what wuz up, I swan I 
didn’t!’’ 

He fell to his hands and 
knees and crept weakly toward 
them. 

‘*Oh, well,’’ said Horace, 
‘*we can’t leave him here! 
Come on; we will walk him 
down to the sled and see. ’’ 

One on either side of him, 
they half led, half carried, him 
down. 

‘* Well, by George!’’ said 
Charley as Horace and Wal- 
lace appeared. ‘‘You’ve made 
a fine haul, I must say!’’ 

They laid the old man down 
on their blankets and covered | 








him up. His eyes followed their every move 
like those of a grateful dumb animal. 

_**Now we’re in a mess for fair!’’ said 
Horace, sitting down on their rock and look- 
ing glumly at their helpless charge. ‘‘ Bill will 
be down waiting for us in a couple of hours, 
and we can’t possibly take the rock and that 
old scamp both out; one is all we can manage 
on the sled. ’’ 

‘*Couldn’t one of us help him along while 
the other two draw the sled ?’’ asked Charley. 

Horace shook his head. ‘‘It was all two of 
us could do to get him down here. If it’s 
pneumonia again, his heart is probably weak. 
That is why he is so helpless when he taies to 
walk.’’ 

**T’ll bet you it’s just a trick he’s trying 
to keep us from taking in the stone,’’ said 
Wallace suddenly. ‘‘He has tried everything 
else. ’’ 

Old Fred opened his eyes wearily. ‘‘Take 
your stun on in, boys. I’ve done the best I 
could fer ye, but it ain’t no use. Cover me up 
good and —’’ 

Horace dumped the rock off the sled. 

‘*T can’t stand that! Anyone that would put 
a rock pile ahead of a human life would be — 
He isn’t shamming, see! He isn’t breathing 
right now. ’’ 

As they started to lift him to the sled, the 
old man roused up and fixed his eyes on 
Horace’s face. 

‘*You’ve got to take that stun out, boy, and 
I’ll tell ye why. Six weeks ago I give Jim 
Hayden a quitclaim deed to my rights to the 
quarry. I hadn’t ought to hev done it, but he 
give me two thousand dollars fer it—that’s a 
lot of money—a lot of money, boys. He wuz so 
smooth I never thought of his tryin’ to stop 
ye from gittin’ out the holdin’ stun, till I seen 
him foller ye in the day ye come up here. 
Sense then I’ve been up in these woods watch- 
ing over ye day and night—day and night 
I’ve laid out playin’ panther on ’em—I can 
imitate any animal holler I ever heared. I’ve 
scairt ’em off time and agin, but I can’t stan’ 
it—this cold weather and the snow. I’m too 
old, I can’t —’’ 

‘‘Why on earth!’’ gasped Horace. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you come and tell us? All you’d had to 
do would have been to —’’ 

‘“*T felt too sneakin’,’’ Harriman —said 
weakly. ‘‘I’d gone and quitclaimed suthin’ I 
didn’t really own, and I couldn’t face Nate 
Bancroft with it after all he’s done fer me. O 
Lord!’’ He groaned deeply. ‘‘Take that stun 
out or ye’ll lose the quarry! I didn’t know till 
you told me the day ye come in that a railrud 
wuz comin’ in through this notch. I see in a 
minute what wuz up —’’ 

‘Come on!’’? Horace was firm. ‘‘Put him 
on the sled! We’ll get him to a doctor and then 
come back after the stone. Hustle!’’ ‘ 

They heard footsteps behind them. They 
turned, and there stood Bill Batchum! 

‘*Wal, by ginger, what ails you fellers, any- 
how ?’”’ he asked. He was dragging a stout 
hand sled and, drawing it up, he sat down on 
it. ‘‘You got to hustle if you git out before 
dark.’’ . 

They fairly fell upon his neck, they were so 
delighted to see him. Fearing that they would 
be late, Uncle Nate had started him off early, 
with orders to take in the extra sled in case of 
breakdown. 

They set off at once; and although, even 
with two men dragging each sled, it was hard 
going, they reached the team before dark. 
By nine o’clock Fred Harriman was in the 
hands of a doctor, and at half past nine the 
boys rapped on the door of the town clerk’s 
house. 

‘‘What be ye doin’,’’ the town clerk cried 
angrily, thrusting his head out of an upstairs 
window, ‘‘draggin’ folks out of bed in the dead 
hours of the night like this?’’ 

‘*We’re here,’’ said Horace gleefully, ‘‘to 
deliver the holding stone for record. ’’ 

‘““Two hours and a half ahead of time!’’ 
said Horace exultingly, as they sat round the 
heater in the sitting room and gave Uncle Nate 
an account of their troubles. ‘‘We beat them 
by a neck.’’ 

‘“*T’ll bet every time they think of their 
bargain they’ll wish they had broke their tor- 
mented necks up there in the woods,’’ chuckled 
Uncle Nate. 

He hugged his bath robe round him and 
looked at them with twinkling eyes. 

‘*Next time you’re so all-killin’ sure,’’ he 
began. 

Horace held up his hands. 

‘*T know what you’re going to say, grandpa. 
Next time we are so all-killing sure we’ve got 
a guilty man spotted, we’d better have some 
proof to back our opinion. ’’ 

‘*What time shall we start back in the morn- 
ing?’’ asked Wallace. ‘‘We’ve got to do some 
hunting before we go home.’’ 

**T’ll tell Bill to call ye early,’’ said Uncle 
Nate, gazing at the fire. ‘“Poor ol’ Fred!’’ he 
mused. ‘‘I dunno whether to git mad or to ery 
over the fool.’’ 

He reached out for his leggings and shoe- 
packs. 

‘*Go to bed, boys, and rest up fer an early 
start,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess I’ll go downtown now 


| and see how the ol’ tike’s getting along. ’’ 


THE END. 
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LOUIS XVI, THE FRENCH KING WHO MADE 


LOANS TO SUPPORT THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


FACT -AND COMMENT 


PEED is not necessarily synonymous with 
progress, and it often means danger. 
The Poison Weeds and Tares that Earth 
produces 
Are changed to Blessings when we learn 
their Uses. 








HE Kaiser revealed in an illuminating 
way the quality of his patriotism when he 
became one of the largest stockholders in a 
concern organized by the late Albert Ballin to 
feed the German armies during the war. As 
commander in chief he got a monopoly for 





Herr Ballin’s corporation and amassed millions 
of dollars from the feeding of his troops. 
T this time when an inexperienced waitress 
gets eight dollars a week, together with 
board and room, and a cook, ten or twelve 
dollars a week,—pay that in view of what 
accompanies it compares favorably with the 
wages of almost any similar group of workers, 
—it is interesting to observe that the domestic 
servant has no organization or union for col- 
lective bargaining. The old law of supply and 
demand still works. 


HE pearl fishermen of the Orient and of 

the South Sea are hunting for new beds 
of pearl oysters. The demand for pearls is so 
great and the fisheries are being worked so 
continually that new pearls do not have time 
to grow. As a result large pearls of good 
quality are seldom found, and there are not 
enough pearls of any kind to supply the market. 
It is pleasant, however, to realize that this 
particular shortage will not seriously incon- 
venience the ordinary citizen. 


HICAGO has more telephones than all 
France, Kansas City has more telephones 
than Belgium, and Boston has more telephones 
than Austria- Hungary. Great Britain and 
Ireland together have only 200,000 more tele- 
phones than New York City, and some Amer- 
ican office buildings and hotels have more 
telephones than the kingdom of Greece or 
Bulgaria. And America excels also in the 
quality of its telephone service. Suburban con- 
nections that can be made in half a minute in 
America take half an hour in London. And 
yet not very many years ago the London Times 
denounced the telephone as ‘‘the latest Amer- 
ican humbug. ’’ 


FLAG that flew over certain worsted 





mills afforded an unusually good example 
of the best kind of American codéperation. | 
It was made of wool from American sheep, 
which was sorted by a man born in Amer- | 
ica, carded by a man born in Italy, spun by | 
a man born in Sweden, warped by a man born | 
in Germany, dressed by a man born in England, | 
woven by a man born in Belgium, scoured by | 
aman born in Albania, dyed by a man born 
in Turkey, examined by a man born in Ireland 
and pressed by a man born in Poland. The 
work was supervised by a man born in France 
and inspected by a man born in America. Yet 
every man was a good American. 





HE men whoare adapting war-time inven- 

tions to the purposes of peace are at work 
in many fields, The camouflage department of | 
the navy plans to lessen the danger of collision | 
at sea by painting ships in a way that will | 
make it easier to tell their true courses and | 
that will increase their visibility. Microphones 
and geophones, which used to reveal the where- 
abouts of German guns, will help to find impris- | 
oned miners. Successful experiments indicate 
that before long the radiophone, which enabled 
men on the ground to communicate with men 





in aéroplanes, will be found in the front yards 
of country houses. Even the poison gases may 
serve some useful purpose. They have already 
been used in fighting insect pests, but have 
proved too dangerous. 
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LOANS BY GOVERNMENTS TO 
GOVERNMENTS 


war—an incident that creates a curious 
problem for peace times—is the loans 
made by certain governments to their allies. 
Ordinarily, ‘‘foreign war loans’’ are made to 
belligerent governments by the investors or 


| Ov remarkable incident of the great 


| bankers of another country, but even a hundred 


years ago loans or subsidies were sometimes 


| made direct by governments to governments. 
| Thus the French king lent money to the Amer- 
|ican states to help them pay the cost of the 


Revolutionary War, and we repaid the loans 
to France after we had adopted our Constitu- 
tion. 

When Pitt was premier of the British gov- 
ernment during the war with France at the 
end of the eighteenth century, he advanced 
some $45,000,000 to the German states and to 
other allies of England, which never repaid 
the loan; but in spite of those instances loans 
from government to government were never 
made in those days on any such scale as that 
which has marked the international money 
transactions of the last four years. When the 
war ended last November the British govern- 
ment had lent $7,500,000,000 to its allies, of 
which $2,840,000,000 had gone to Russia and 
$3, 350,000,000 to France. Between April, 1917, 
and last November our own government had 
lent $7, 900, 000,000, of which $3, 700, 000, 000 had 
gone to England, the rest to nine other allies. 
Even France, with all its own burdens, had 
advanced $690,000,000 to weaker allies like 
Belgium. The German government is believed 
to have lent about $2, 250,000,000 to Austria, 


| Bulgaria and Turkey. 


None of those loans represented real money 
paid by a government to its allies. Usually, 
the transaction consisted of an allied govern- 
ment’s buying food or war material, say from 
American producers, and those producers re- 
ceived their pay, not from the allied govern- 
ment, but from our own, in money that the 
United States Treasury raised by selling Amer- 
ican government bonds. The allied government 
would then deliver to our Treasury its own 
bonds for the full amount, payable at a future 
date. During the fiscal year that ended with 
last June, our Treasury: received $107, 000,000 
in interest on such foreign obligations. 

It is often asked how such huge accounts can 
ever be settled. Our government has the right 
to sell in the investment mayet, at the price 
it paid, the foreign government bonds that it 
holds. In the course of time it may do so, just 
as Great Britain may sell the foreign govern- 
ment bonds that it holds, although the three 
billions or more of Russian bonds that the 
British and the American government bought 
would hardly find a ready market. Some of 
the states that have borrowed will undoubtedly 
float loans at home and use the proceeds to 
take up their obligations to other governments. 

Possibly some of the loans will never be col- 
lected. There has been a vague proposal that 
the strong creditor governments forgive the 
debts of the financially more exhausted nations 
and cancel the indebtedness, but it is scarcely 
probable that they will do it. Another sugges- 
tion is that all such loans of the Allies be 
pooled in one great consolidated loan, or in sev- 
eral such loans, guaranteed by all the Allied 
governments, and that the certificates of the 
loan be sold in the investment market. That 
suggestion will probably be heard again. 


os 9 


AMERICANIZATION IN NEBRASKA 


NE of the results of the war has been, 
QO naturally enough, to awaken those parts 

of the country in which there is a large 
foreign-born population to the necessity of more 
systematic and even drastic methods of inspir- 
ing Americanism. Nebraska has given special 
attention to the problem. One quarter of the 
population of Nebraska is German. There were 
many alien enemies. There were schools in 
Nebraska conducted in German — schools’ in 
which English was neither spoken nor taught. 
Such schools exist no longer. Nebraska has 
passed two laws entitled respectively the For- 
eign Language Law and the Parochial and 
Private Schools Act. Those laws forbid the 
teaching of any foreign language in any school 
below the seventh grade. Parochial and pri- 
vate schools must maintain a course of instruc- 
tion equivalent to that of the public schools. 


| 
| 





Religious instruction in any foreign language is 
prohibited except upon Saturday and Sunday. 

It is not only in the schools that the ban is 
put upon foreign languages, Speakers address- 
ing public meetings must speak in English. 
The Bolshevist, the I. W. W. propagandist, 
may still enjoy freedom of speech in Nebraska, 
but the native Nebraskans mean to know what 
the Bolshevists and the I. W. W.’s are saying. 

Of course merely to proscribe foreign lan- 
guages and to require English is not absolutely 
to safeguard Americanism. Unsound doctrine 
may be advocated in English as well as in 
other languages; but when it is so advocated, 
for every convert that it makes it puts twenty 
good Americans on their guard. The evil that 
has been done by foreign propaganda in this 
country has been accomplished chiefly among 
those whose knowledge of English is imperfect 
and to whom the emissaries of Kaiserism and 
of Bolshevism had the easiest access. 


o 9 
ONE MINUTE LATE 


E all of us know the people who 

are too early for everything, who have 

all their preparations made for every 
contingency long before it arrives, and who thus 
waste innumerable preparations for contingen- 
cies that never arrive at all. Who has not 
among his relatives the anxious old lady who 
packs her bag the night before a journey and 
sits waiting in the station for an hour before 
she can get aboard the train? She is often a 
lovely old lady, but she wastes a great deal of 
life. 

We all know the other kind, also—the per- 
sons who drift along without much thought of 
time, or of tardiness or promptitude. They do 
not care whether you are ready and waiting, 
or whether meals are. They come when they 
please. They often cause huge inconvenience 
to other people, but they themselves seem to 
live very contentedly—so contentedly that they 
make you wonder whether the world would 
not be much happier if free from the thorny 
consciousness of clocks. ; 

But there is a class of persons born with a 
pressing, driving sense of punctuality, yet 
apparently never quite able to live up to it. 
They know their duty, but cannot do it. They 
are quite aware of the meal hour. They are 
never absent or seriously late. Yet even with 
the most desperate struggle they are somehow 
never quite on time. You are equally conscious 
of the struggle and of their tardiness. So are 
they. It is not a question of others’ convenience 
merely, but of their own. They mean to be 
prompt, but they simply cannot be. The delay 
may not be more than five minutes, may not 
be more than one minute. Or if, by a super- 
human effort, they are for once on time, they 
still give the impression of being late. These 
unfortunates seem to be too late for life. 

Such people often have the same slight tar- 
diness mentally that they have in practical 
affairs. They may be intelligent, even brilliant; 
but they are liable just to miss the thoughts of 
others, the thread of conversation, the move- 
ment of the world. Good ideas and bright sug- 
gestions come to them, but come always too 
late to be of any use. Such a desperate struggle 
to keep up, such a pathetic effort, such a hope- 
less battle against the sternest destiny of all, 
character, sometimes makes it seem as if those 
unhappy persons had been born a minute too 


late. 
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UNAMERICAN LABOR 


ABOR troubles and labor questions confront 
us on every side. There is one of them, 


both a trouble and a question, that can’ 


best be dealt with by labor itself. This coun- 
try has always prided itself on being a refuge 
for the oppressed of every other nation, but 
since the great wave of immigration that in 
the years before the war swept upon us from 
the countries of eastern Europe and of Asia 
where oppression had been most cruel and 
most constant we are learning that not all the 
newcomers seek our shores as a place of refuge 
and a home of peace. Some of them seem to 
regard oppression as a normal condition. of 
society, imagine it when it does not exist, and 
even take occasion to introduce it when they 
can with themselves as oppressors! 

No one who keeps his eyes and ears open 
can have failed to notice that much of the 
unrest in industrial centres, more of the dis- 


order and nearly all of the violence are the 


work of men of foreign birth who have never 
become citizens of this country and who pro- 
fess no liking for American ways and institu- 
tions. Such men seek as zealously to overturn 
our government as they sought to overturn the 
European government that oppressed them. 





In particular they rage and fret over our 
industrial system. That interests them most 
because nearly all of them get their living 
as wage earners, and they transfer to their 
employers the hatred that they have by sad 
experience come to feel for anyone who is of 
a higher social class than themselves. They 
are quick to discover grievances, imperious in 
demanding redress, swift in declaring strikes. 

The pity of it is that too often their fellow 
workers who are American in disposition if 
not in birth, willing to work, reasonable in 
their requests, desirous of peace and steady 
employment, permit the disorderly alien minor- 
ity to have its way. They acquiesce in the 
strike, although languidly. They do not actively 
support the forces of order, although they 
refrain from violence. Their attitude is pas- 
sive. They see professional agitators brought 
into the affair to lead the riotous disciples of 
anarchy, but they make no protest and organize 
no opposition. 

That is the trouble which self-respecting 
American labor ought to take in hand. In 
every industrial- community in the United 
States an overwhelming majority of the work- 
men themselves are on the side of order and 
the peaceful settlement of labor disputes. It is 
a disgrace to them if they suffer a handful of 
reckless agitators and a small but noisy group 
of aliens who openly repudiate American prin- 
ciples to dictate when they shall or shall not 
work. Organized labor as a whole has no 
sympathy with the methods of these people. 
It ought to lose no time in beginning a real 
campaign against the lawless minority that is 
bringing discredit upon it. 


ee 
THE SKINFLINT 


HOSE of us who live in the country 
know the skinflint best. In the country 


our few neighbors are always under our 
eyes, and in default of other amusements we 
spend some of our leisure—perhaps too much 
of our leisure—in observing their little ways. 
If there is a skinflint among them, we watch— 
perhaps with amusement, perhaps with wrath, 
but with unfailing interest — the numberless 
ingenious ways in which he skins the flints 
that come his way. In no case do we like him, 
and, oddly enough, what we chiefly dislike 
in him is his refusal to give himself any of 
the comforts, not to speak of the pleasures, of 
life. With any amount of good securities in the 
bank, he lives in a mean house, in mean clothes, 
on mean food. Never in his life has he spent 
fifty cents to go to the circus, and in the coun- 
try self-denial can go no further than that. We 
who think that an innocent good time is worth 
spending a little money for dislike and despise 
him. 

The feeling is not reasonable. We should 
rather regard the skinflint as a public bene- 
factor and prize him accordingly. If any other 
man made the sacrifices he makes for the public 
good, he would be serenaded by the local band 
and tendered a banquet. Every single depriva- 
tion that he inflicts upon himself means that 
he puts just so much more money into the 
general wage fund out of which you and I 
and all the rest of us get our honest pay for 
our honest work. As a matter of fact, he 
cannot help himself, for the only way in which 
he can increase his hoard is by buying tools 
and materials and by letting us use them in 
making something valuable to the world and 
profitable to ourselves. We get much out of 
his money—a living and perhaps some honest 
happiness; but he gets nothing except an 
empty sense of ownership. If there were 
enough skinflints, the rate of interest would 
fall to one per cent per annum at the highest; 
if there were fewer skinflints or near-skinflints, 
the rate would rise—well, no one knows where. 
And yet we dislike those useful persons! 


aon 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From May 1 to May 7) 


USSIA. —Following the defeat of the Red 

forces at Olonets, north of Petrograd, it 
was learned that the Bolsheviki were evacuat- 
ing that city, which has long been in a serious 
condition from want of supplies. According 
to one circumstantial report, the Finnish Reds 
took over the place as the Russians withdrew, 
and prepared to face the army of loyal Finns 
and Karelians, which was at Olonets. It is not 
certain, however, that that report—or, indeed, 
any report from this part of Russia—is true. 
There was renewed fighting along the Dvina 
and Vaga rivers in northern Russia. A Bol- 
shevik flotilla of small gunboats was reported 
on the Vaga River, and an Allied flotilla moved 
southward from Archangel to meet it.—— 
Trotzky is making extraordinary efforts to raise 
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a force that can defeat or at least check the 
advance of the Siberian armies toward the 
Volga, and is said to be conscripting twenty 
per cent of the communist labor organizations 
in and near Moscow.——It is said that Adm. 
Kolchak means to remove the capital of his gov- 
ernment from Omsk to Ekaterinburg, among 
the Urals—an indication of the manner in 
which the Siberian government is extending 
its authority westward. 


oS 


EACE CONFERENCE.—On May 1 the 

German plenipotentiaries presented their 
credentials to the Allied representatives at 
Versailles. It was several days before the 
peace terms were ready to be submitted to the 
Germans, but on May 7 that ceremony was 
performed, also at Versailles. The Italian del- 
egates were present, after all; Premier Orlando 
and Baron Sonnino re- 
turned to Paris on the ©vnorewooo 
very day, in response to 
an invitation from the 
council. The Belgian del- 
egates received authority 
from the crown council 
at Brussels to sign the 
peace, although there is 
serious dissatisfaction in 
Belgium with the finan- 
cial arrangements made 
by the conference regard- 
ing the payment of the Count Brockdorff-Rantzau 
indemnity claimed by 
Belgium. The treaty, which consists of eighty 
thousand words, can be summarized as follows: 
The new covenant establishing the League of 
Nations is the first article. Then follow the 
territorial clauses. Germany restores Alsace- 
Lorraine to France; the Saar basin is to be 
governed by an international commission for 
fifteen years, after which the people will vote 
on their future allegiance; the coal mines are 
to be ceded to France in reparation fdr those 
destroyed in northern France. Danzig is made 
a free port under international supervision, and 
Poland receives the greater part of Posen and 
West Prussia, so that East Prussia is again 
isolated from the rest of Germany. Part of 
upper Silesia is also ceded to Poland. Germany 
relinquishes all its possessions outside Europe 
and recognizes the complete independence of 





representatives from each state, two appointed 
by the government, one by employers and one by 
employees. It will draft conventions or recom- 
mendations on subjects connected with labor, 
which the various governments may enact or 
reject as they deem wise. The first meeting of 
the conference is fixed for October at Washing- 
ton. ——As a guarantee for the execution of the 
treaty, Allied troops. will occupy German ter- 
ritory west of the Rhine for a maximum of 
fifteen years ; certain districts will be evacuated 
before that if the conditions are faithfully 
observed. ——The council was reported to have 
compromised the question of Fiume by granting 


until 1923 and after that unconditionally. 

Meanwhile a new port is to be built for oceu- 

pation by the Jugo-Slavs—probably on the 

Bay of Buccari.—M. Pichon, French foreign 

minister, was chosen chairman of the provi- 

sional organization of the League of Nations. 
so] 


ONGRESS.—On May 7 President Wilson 
sent from Paris a cable message ealling 
Congress to meet in special session on May 19. 
Ss 
AY-DAY RIOTS.—The Socialist cele- 
bration of May Day in Paris resulted in 
a number of riotous collisions with the police 
and soldiers. A great many persons, both police 
and marchers, were injured, but only one was 
killed. In this country there were demonstra- 
tions and accompanying disorder in Cleveland, 
Boston and other cities. ; 
e 
EXICO.—Francisco Villa is again in the 
field. He is said to have captured Parral, 
Jiménez and Bustillos from the government 
troops, and to be moving a well-equipped army 
in the direction of Torreén and Chihuahua. 
e 
TALY.—Alarming but unconfirmed reports 
of the intention of both Italians and Slavs 
to seize Fiume.or the railways entering the 
city came from Vienna, Copenhagen and Bern. 
Frequent conferences took place between the 
members of the Italian cabinet and between 
Sig. Orlando and the French and American 
ambassadors at Rome. The temper of Sig. 
Orlando appeared increasingly conciliatury,and 
at the end of the week he agreed to accept an 




















GOVERNMENT TROOPS IN BERLIN BEING BOMBED BY SPARTACIDES IN AN AEROPLANE. 
IN THE BACKGROUND AN ARMORED CAR IS FIRING AT THE AIRCRAFT 


Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and A ustria ; northern 
Schleswig and certain districts of East Prussia 
contiguous to Poland are to vote on their future 
allegiance ; and Luxemburg is no longer to be 
included in the German customs union. —— 
The German army is to consist of 100,000 
men only, and conscription is prohibited. The 
German navy is reduced to six battleships, six 
light cruisers and twelve torpedo boats. All 
fortifications to a distance of fifty kilometers 
(about thirty-one miles) east of the Rhine are 
to be razed, and their reconstruction will be 
regarded as an act of war. The forts on Helgo- 
land must be destroyed, and the Kiel Canal 
must be opened to the commerce of all nations. 
Fourteen German-owned cable lines now in 
Allied possession are to be retained. Germany 
must agree not to arm any of its aéroplanes, 
although it is permitted to keep one hundred 
unarmed machines to aid in clearing the North 
Sea of mines. —The treaty obliges Germany 
to admit liability for the damage and loss caused 
to the Allied states by the war. The sum total 
of reparation to be demanded is not specified, 
although it must be determined within two 
years. Germany must pay $5,000,000,000 at 
once, and the remainder of the indemnity 
through a period of thirty years. Germany 
must replace ton for ton the shipping destroyed 
by its submarines and commerce destroyers, 
and must agree to assist in restoring the devas- 
tated areas in France, Belgium and Poland, and 
to replace machinery, live stock and other 
private property seized or destroyed during 
the invasion. The Allied powers assert the 
right to arraign Wilhelm II for his offenses 
against international morality, and to try other 
persons accused of violations of the laws and 
customs of war. —-Czecho-Slovakia is given 
the right to special commercial privileges at 
Trieste, Fiume, Hamburg and Stettin, and the 
Elbe, the Oder, the Niemen and the Danube 
are declared international rivers over most of 
their navigable course. —-Finally, the treaty 
establishes a permanent international labor 
conference to meet annually and a permanent 
labor office. The conference is to consist of four 


invitation to return to the Peace Conference. 
——lIt was learned at Paris that there had been 
several collisions between the people of Rhodes 
and other islands of the Dodecanesus and the 
Italian troops. The islands have been held by 
Italy since the war of 1911 with Turkey, but 
they desire a union with Greece. 


eS 


APAN AND CHINA.—The Chinese dele- 
gates at Paris protested against the decision 
of the Peace Conference to confirm to Japan 
the rights formerly possessed by Germany in 
the province of Shantung, China. The con- 
ference also appears to have confirmed the 
economic concessions granted by the Chinese 
government to Japan in 1915, although China 
declares those concessions were granted unwill- 
ingly and under duress. Japan is said to have 
promised eventually to restore the political 
control of Shantung to China, but will con- 
tinue to exercise its economic privileges there. 
eS 
ERMANY.— The fighting in and about 
Munich was severe for several days; it 
ended in the complete defeat of the communist 
troops. The commander of those troops and 
the civil chief of the Munich government were 
captured, and the city was occupied throughout 
by forces of Premier Hoffmann. A number of 
hostages held by the communists had been 
shot; among them were said to be one of the 
princes of Thurn and Taxis, Prince von Wrede 
and Prof. von Stuck. ° 
| HUNGARY.—The same conflicting and 
contradictory reports that come out of 
| Russia confuse the actual situation in Hungary. 
| Dispatches that announced the fall of the soviet 
government and the occupation of Budapest by 
| the Roumanians were followed or accompanied 
|by the news that the soviets were raising 
|another army and refused to concede the 
| demands of the Roumanian, Czech and Serbo- 
| French invaders. It appeared certain, however, 
| that the communist experiment was meeting 
| with little favor outside Budapest. 








that city to Italy under a mandatory agreement | | 








Westclox | 
-all bear the familly name 


The most popular Westclox 
alarms are Big Ben, Baby Ben, 
Sleep-Meter and America. They 
all bear the Westclox mark of good 
timekeeping. 


Whether you select dignified, 
business-like Big Ben; little brother 
Baby Ben; friendly, serviceable 
Sleep-Meter or trim, alert America, 
you'll find the family name, West- 
clox, on the dial and on the orange 
colored, six-sided tag. 


It is a mark of clock quality well 
worth looking for when you're 
buying an alarm. 


Before any clock can leave our 
factory it must run on time and 
ring on time. ot until then can it 
wear the Westclox quality-mark. 


Remember too, that every West- 
clox alarm has the same patented 
construction that is back of Big 
Ben’s success. It’s a method of 
clock-making that reduces friction 
and makes the clock easy running 
and longer lived. 


Clocks of the Westclox family are 
favorites with families everywhere. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 
La Salle & Peru, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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MY VASE 
CSy Rose Henderson 


Y blue vase holds a cherry spray, 
And it is May. 
The walls are close about my chair; 
My soul and I do not despair. 
We wander where the west wind thrills 
Across the hills, 
Where hickory buds are silken pink, 
And footsteps sink 
In gold-green meadows warm with spring, 
And thrushes sing. 


My blue vase holds a soft, red rose. 

Its leaves unclose. 

My soul and I are drugged with sweets 
Down garden walks where sunlight meets 
In golden flakes beneath the trees ; 

And yellow bees 

Lie buried deep in flower hearts. 

The long grass parts 

Above a path where poppies nod— 

Glad dreams of God. 


My blue vase holds a holly spray 
With berries gay. 

Come in, come in! My fire glows, 
Its crimson flames in leaping rows. 
Dear friends, your hands in mine to-night 
Beneath the light 

Of yellow candles, soft with screens 
Of Christmas greens. 

Your voices in some rich old song 
Will linger long. 

My soul and I would keep you near 
When leaves grow sear. 


o¢ 


“CALLED” 


(- HAT, you here, Sandy?” The old ac- 
quaintance put out a hand in greet- 
ing, and the little Scotsman stopped 
to wipe his oily fingers op a corner of 
his blouse before he took it. ‘‘“How 
long have you been at this job?” 

“Glad tae see ye, Mr. Humphrey; glad tae see 
ye,”’ the sexton said, and his tone was as hearty 
as his words. “I minded this lamp behind the pul- 
pit gied but a puir licht last Sawbath evenin’, so I 
stole a spare minute tae rin doon and set a new 
wick in it. Yes, I’ve been here quite a spell, Mr. 
Humphrey. I was called tae tek the oversicht of 
this church three years ago come December, sir.” 

The acquaintance smiled as he passed on. San- 
dy’s show of dignity was amusing, the more that 
he was such a tiny wisp of a man, with his narrow, 
bent shoulders and his ill-kept, calloused hands, 
greasy with lamp oil. “‘Called.”” The minister of the 
parish might have used the word fitly enough. But 
why not the sexton, too? An underheated church 
might spoil the effect of the most carefully pre- 
pared sermon, and even a sputtering lamp, such as 
Sandy was pottering about, might be a distracting 
annoyance. 

The story is not new, but the suggestion it car- 
ries cannot be too often repeated. Most of us take 
it for granted that great men like Moses and Paul 
and Martin Luther and John Knox and Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln were ‘‘called”’ to lead- 
ership. We are accustomed to say that God pre- 
pares a man for the particular crisis, and fits him 
to march in the forefront, and carry the movement 
forward to a successful issue. By analogy, but 
with possibly more reserve, we speak of a young 
man being ‘‘called” to the ministry or a minister 
in service being ‘‘called”’ to the pastorate of a par- 
ticular church. 

What we often overlook is that where a man is 
called to lead other men must be called to follow. 
Skilled leadership is more impressive and spec- 
tacular than loyal following, but either is useless 
without the other. Moses had misgivings as to his 
own ability to head so great a movement as the 
emancipation of Israel, but he had misgivings, too, 
as to the response the people would make to his 
leadership. - 

Where exact coérdination is so essential, where 
faithfulness and unquestioning obedience and 
painstaking attention to detail count for so much 
in the rank and file, it goes without saying that 
these humble, subordinate places are not left to 
any mere chance comer. The little Scottish sexton 
was not amiss in saying that he was “called” to 
such minor tasks as dusting pews and trimming 
lamps; for even the lowliest work, faithfully and 
conscientiously done, is invested with all the dig- 
nity of a heavenly calling. 


oe ¢ 
ELIMINATING THE OBVIOUS 


N all the years since she had first, as a 
tiny runaway, strayed into Fairy God- 
mother’s lovely garden and had been 
carried into the house for cookies and 
consolation before she was taken home, 
Jessica had never failed to find what 

she sought in that place of refuge. Of course, as 

she grew up she laughed at her childish fancies. 

The garden was not really large and the house 

was actually small and not wonderful in the least, 

except— well, perhaps this was wonderful: that 
all kinds of people went there and that Fairy God- 
mother understood everyone. It was because she 

always understood that Jessica had brought her a 

great disappointment. She had come over the very 

first morning of her first vacation to tell her all 
about it. 

“It’s such a disappointment!” she cried, with her 
pretty eyes full of trouble. ‘‘You see, I thought I’d 
find such splendid girls at college. Of course there 
are a few in the upper classes. But in the fresh- 
man—why, they’re just like girls anywhere—gossip 
and men and clothes—oh, studies, too, sometimes, 
of course, but those are mostly the digs. And then 
there are the gushers—wild over some of the pro- 
fessors.” 

“It doesn’t sound very hopeful,” the Fairy God- 
mother replied, with mischief in the eyes that were 
so understanding and yet so young. 

“You’re laughing at me!” Jessica cried. “I didn’t 
think you’d laugh! It’s been the biggest disap- 
pointment I can remember.” 

“Dear child, I know it hurts. You’re at the age 
when you want to find wonderful and heroic and 
perfect human beings and worship humbly at their 
pedestals. But do you know how long it takes to 
make a perfect human being?” 

Jessica shook her head. 

“ Anywiiere from forty to seventy years. And 
then they’re not perfect, and they’d be too terribly 
discouraging to the rest of us if they were. Now 
let me tell you something much more encouraging. 




















It’s a secret a friend of my father’s told him. Mr. 
| James was a famous hunter, and he told father 
| that the secret of discovering the animals was 
very simple—it was merely to eliminate the obvi- 

ous.”’ 

“Eliminate the obvious !”’ Jessica echoed. 
“Yes. Don’t you catch it? Anybody can see when 

a girl cares about clothes and gossip, but it takes 
| clear and fine eyes not to see those things—to be 
| so intent upon the discovery of the woman who is 
| growing behind and through those things that you 
| don’t notice the outside; you see straight through 
| it. A real hunter seldom fails to discover some 
game at least, and a real hunter for fine things in 
people will see them. She carries, not field glasses, 
but a magnet in her heart. Like will discover 
like.” 

A sudden wave of color swept Jessica’s face. 
But when she looked up she saw that Fairy God- 
mother’s eyes showed only their old, warm under- 


standing. 
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PUSSY AS PROVIDER 


N his account of his brave and ingenious escape 
I from imprisonment in Germany, Lieut. Patrick 

O’Brien declares that no one of his experiences 
| was nore trying than the five days he spent in an 
| empty house. He had reached a city and got in 
| touch with a man who, at first seeming to be a 
friend, proved presently to be bent on 
extortion rather than assistance and, 
in the end, was of no use at all. But he 
had introduced O’Brien into the empty 
house, where, indeed, the fugitive was 
safe for the time, except that he was 
half-starved, for the other would not 
take the risk of bringing him food; 
and, although passably disguised and 
provided with money, he could speak 
neither German nor Flemish, and dared 
not go marketing for himself. 

“Perhaps it was because I had more 
time now to think of the hunger pains 
that were gnawing at me all the time, 
but I don’t believe I was ever so mis- 
erable as I was at that period of my 
adventure,” he declares. ‘‘I spent most 
of my day on the top floor in a room 
that looked out on the street. 

“While looking out of that top-floor 
window one day, I noticed a cat on the 
window ledge of the house across the 
street. I had a piece of broken mirror 
I had picked up, and I used to amuse 
myself for an hour at a time shining it 
into the cat’s eyes. At first it was an- 
noyed and would move away, only to 
come back a few moments later. By 
and by, however, it seemed to get used 
to the glare, and wouldn’t budge, no 
matter how strong the sunlight was. 
| Playing with the cat in that way was 
the means of my getting food a day 
or two later—at a time when I was so 
famished that 1 was ready to do almost 
anything to appease my hunger. 

“It was about seven o’clock in the 
evening when I noticed my frieiid, the cat, coming 
down the steps of the opposite house with some- 
thing in its mouth. Without considering the risks 
I ran, I opened the front door, ran down the steps 
and across the street, and pounced on the cat 
before it could get away with its supper, for that, 
as I had imagined, was what I had seen in its 
mouth. It turned out to be a piece of stewed rabbit, 
which I confiscated eagerly, and took back with 
me to the house. 

“Perhaps I felt a little sorry for the cat, but I 
certainly had no other qualms about eating the 
animal’s dinner. I was much too hungry to dwell 
upon niceties, and a piece of stewed rabbit was 
certainly good to eat when a man was starving.” 

A cat was the means of supplying food, in a 
manner even more curious, to a wounded Amer- 
ican soldier, lying in a patch of woods on the out- 
| skirts of a destroyed village. He had been there 
| for two days,—he was not found for four,—and hav- 
| ing recovered from the shock of his wound, which, 
| although not very severe, was such as to render 
| him temporarily helpless, was suffering from both 
hunger and thirst. Then a lean, hungry, half-wild 
cat from the village came prowling along the edge 
of the little hollow where he lay, crouched, wrig- 
gled, and pounced upon something—and a moment 
later ran away with a large, brown bird in its 
mouth. Looking closely, the soldier perceived a 
nest of some sort, where the bird had been, and 
with the aid of a crooked stick succeeded in pull- 
ing it toward him. It was full of eggs! He had a 
royal supper, being only too glad to suck them 
raw. The mother bird must have been already 
dead when the cat seized her, he reasoned, for the 
eggs were cold; she had probably been killed by 
the shock of the explosion of the same shell that 
had wounded him, although, by one of those freaks 
not uncommon in shell fire, not one of the eggs 
protected under her soft, fluffy body had been 
even cracked. 
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ATTACKED BY GREAT HORNED 
OWLS 


FEW pieces of down on ahill and some feath- 
A ers clinging to the ragged edges of an oak 
stub, says Mr. F. N. Whitman in Bird Lore, 
| called my attention to the owls’ nest. I aimed a 
| stick at the top of the stub, and at the second 
‘throw the huge form of a great horned owlemerged. 
The bird poised a moment on spreading wings and 
then disappeared in the woods. I made the twenty- 
five-foot climb in feverish haste, and with a final 
swing landed in a crotch, from which I looked 
down into the hollow top of the tree. In the cavity 
below two young owls gazed up at me with startled 
amazement. 
| While I was photographing the young the old 
| birds hooted their anger near by. Growing bolder, 
| they flew into the trees close at hand and kept up 
| a continual clamor. I was taking my last picture 
| when, prompted to look up, I saw one of the old 
| birds sailing directly toward me. Instead of at- 
| tacking, as it probably first intended, it alighted 
on a limb six feet away. There it perched, almost 
within reach. I could see its powerful talons con- 
| tracting for action. Unfortunately, I had tied the 
| camera in place to photograph the nest, and so 
could not use it on the old bird. I had to sit astride 
a limb and wait, for I knew that a move toward 
| the young would invite vengeance. Finally, the 
bird glided away. 
|. I finished my pictures and began to descend. 








| When I was about halfway down the tree, some- | 


| thing struck me a terrific blow behind the right 
| ear, and I nearly lost my grip. A moment passed 
before I could realize what had hit me, so dazed 
was I by the force of the blow. Hardly had I 











recovered my grip when another similar blow was 
dealt me on the cheek; it left a deep gash beneath 
my eye. The attacks continued until I reached 
the ground, and as I hurried away I found that I 
was bleeding badly. The blow on the head caused 
a numbing sensation. The owls seemed to strike 
in full collision yet at the same time to pass. Their 
eyesight appeared to be sufficiently keen even in 
the bright daylight. 
o 9 


ON HER BEAM ENDS 


HEN the war put its tremendous demand 
W on American shipping there were a great 
many freighters in service on the Great 
Lakes that were well suited to carry supplies 
across the Atlantic. Some of them, however, 
seemed to be permanently cut off from salt water 
because they were too long to pass through the 
locks of the Welland Canal. But American inge- 
nuity was equal to the test. Working under the 
direction of Mr. F. A. Eustis, the engineers of the 
Shipping Board cut the vessels in two and floated 
them, one half at a time, through the locks of the 
waterway. 

The huge freighter, Charles R. Van Hise, pre- 
sented an even more difficult problem, for she was 
not only much too long to pass through the locks 
but also six feet too wide. But again the engineers 
did not fail. They resolved to turn the two halves 


COURTESY OF SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 





THE 50-FOOT SHIP PASSING THROUGH THE 44-FOOT CANAL 


of the Van Hise on their sides; it would be a tight 
squeeze, for the clearance would be only eight 
inches. Their method of rolling the nine-thousand- 
ton vessel on her side was as simple as it was 
effective. According to the Scientific American, 
they built a series of big tanks on what was in- 
tended to become the under side of each half of 
the ship and then pumped them full of water. The 
calculations were well made, and the capacity of 
the tanks proved sufficient to capsize the sections, 
which rolled gently over on their sides just five 
hours after the pumps were started. After the pas- 
sage, the sections were rolled back by attaching 
similar tanks to appropriate points along the ex- 
posed keel. ee 


SUSAN TO CECILE 


HE talk at the grocery had been less lively 
than usual. It was a misty day, dull and de- 
pressing, and the spirits of the little company 
perched about on barrels and boxes and a few lop- 
sided chairs seemed to feel its influence. Everyone 
looked up hopefully when the door opened and 
Uncle Si Bonney, swathed in many wrappings, 
entered gleefully. 

“Sneaked out the piazza way while Susan was 
bakin’ cookies,” he announced. “She’d ha’ skun 
me alive fore she’d let me out in sech weather; 
but here I be. Say, you fellers: I got a piece of 
news fer ye. Milt Henderson’s engaged!” 

“You’re dreamin’, Si,’ protested Sam Fynes. 
“He can’t be. He’s in France.” 

“He could ha’ writ home, proposin’, I s’pose,” 
Simeon Gaines reminded him. “Poor way of doing, 
unless a man’s druv to it; but he could.” 

“Ye seem to be fergettin’ there’s girls in France,” 
said Uncle Si. 

“T thought they was too busy Red-Crossin’ 
over there fer love-makin’,” remarked Unele Eli 
Emmons, dryly. 

“*My suz,” cried Uncle Si, impatiently, “1 never 
see sech a pack of dumb heads! Ain’t there no 
French girls in France?” 

There was an incredulous “ What?’ from half 
a dozen voices; the forelegs of Uncle Eli’s chair 
came down with a thud and he stared with his 
mouth open and a biscuit lifted halfway. 

“Yes, sir!’”’ exulted Uncle Si, satisfied with the 
sensation he had created. “‘She’s French. Name of 
Cécile somethin’-or-other. And she’s writ a letter 
to Parson Haddicombe; got the schoolmaster to 
put it in English for her, she did, so’s it’s under- 
standable, although sort of queer here and there. 
Seems she’s an orphan, and the mayor of her vil- 
lage, he told her fore she married Milt she’d ought 
to find out about him, like her mother’d want her 
to; and she asked Milt his minister’s name, and 
then she wrote. Parson ain’t well enough to see to 
things yet, and Mis’ Haddicombe, she sent the 
letter over to me; telephoned fust, sayin’ I was as 
good an information bureau as parson was, and 
mebbe better, and would I tend to the matter fer 
her, because she had her hands full with nursin’. 
Course I said I would, and I’m a-goin’ ter.” 

‘“‘Humph!” sniffed Uncle Eli, jealously. **’Tain’t 
a partic’lerly demandin’ job, fur’s I see. Tell her 
Milt's a good feller, and she kin go ahead pretty 
safe. Course, his granther was a Totten, and all 
the Tottens have tempers—still, I guess she could 
risk that. There’s a drop of Billington blood I 
wouldn’t jest like if she was my daughter —” 

“Oh, well, Milt never’s shown a mean streak, if 
there is!” put in Lem Staniford, good-naturedly. 


“He’s no tight wad. He’s always been treatin’ | 


the girls to peppermints and gum and sech things 
from the time he wasn’t much higher than the 
counter. You tell Cécile thingumajig she kin look 
to Milt all right fer candy and sodas, Uncle Si.” 
“‘She’s lookin’ fer more’n them,” observed Uncle 


Si, importantly. “She asks about his prospects, 
and if there’s anything laid by, and can he support 
a wife in decency a1.d comfort. Honest, she does. 
Asks right out in black and white. Well, of course, 
mebbe she’d ought to know—but it does read awful 
cold-blooded ; awful!” 

“IT guess Milt’d better ha’ waited till he got 
home,” said Sam Fynes. “My land! I’d as leave 
marry a cash register! Have a heart,Cécile what’s- 
your-name, have a heart!” 

“Well,” admitted Uncle Si, half-sheepishly, with 
a wheezing chuckle, ‘‘I says somethin’ pretty much 
to that effect to my niece, Susan—and believe me, 
I don’t know when I'll hear the last of it. She says 
I’m a ridie’lous old romantie critter, and Cécile’s 
all right and sensible and modern, and like as not 
dead in love with Milt at that; and it’s the French 
way, anyhow, and bein’ practical ain’t bein’ cold- 
hearted, and—lawsy me, she did give me a lec- 
ture!” 

“Women are queer,” pronounced Sam Fynes, 
portentously, in the reflective silence that followed 
this revelation. 

“They be,” agreed Uncle Eli. “French, and like- 
wise American, they be. Goin’ to write this Cécile 
person a fav’rable report on Milt and his pros- 
pects, Si?” 

Uncle Si’s smile became wholly sheepish and a 
trifle apologetic. 

“Well,” he admitted, “I ain’t goin’ to write her 





at all, as it happens. Susan, she said she’d let me 
c’lect the facts but she’d write the letter. 
In French, she said, so’s I can’t read 
what she writes, even, and she kin put 
things to suit herself. But I guess she 
will read it to me, translatin’ as she goes 
along—reely, I guess she will.’’ 
‘“‘Humph!” snorted Uncle Eli, exult- 
antly. ““Mebbe, mebbe. Bet ye she’ll 
skip, though. Bet ye ye ain’t the only 
romantic critter in the family, nuther! 
There’s like to be a good deal more’n 
Jacts in a letter from Susan to Cécile.” 


e¢ 
HONORS EVEN 


UCH to the surprise of hig fel- 
Me« townsmen, Tom Buckman 
passed the draft examination and 
entered the United States Army. Al- 
though physically a fine specimen, he 
was always considered, as they de- 
scribed it, as “a little lacking,’ Evi- 
dently, his mental deficiency was soon 
discovered in the army; he did not go 
overseas, and was in the first batch of 
soldiers discharged after the armistice. 
Tom soon reappeared in the village, 
proudly strutting up and down the 
streets, and stopping to relate his mar- 
tial experiences to all who would listen. 
As everyone knew that he had never 
left the training camp, his terrible ad- 
ventures in “action” were the source of 
keen amusement. He was in the midst 
of a great battle one morning when the 
village joker came along, : 

“T suppose, Tom,” said he, interrupting the 
lurid story, ‘that you must have killed a lot of 
Germans over there.” 

“Well,” answered Tom, modestly, “I killed a 
few. ’Bout a thousand of ’em, I guess.” 

“What!” cried the joker. “Surely you didn’t kill 
that many?” 

“Paps ‘twas only a hundred,’ Tom grudg- 
ingly admitted. 

“Oh, you couldn’t have killed as many as a 
hundred unless you had a machine gun or were 
a bomb thrower!” 

“Well, mebbe ’twas only ten 1 killed.” 

“Now, are you quite sure of that?” 

“I know I killed one, anyway,” was Tom's an- 
swer. 

“Did you actually see the one man that you 
killed, and are you sure that you did it?” 

Tom was beginning to get angry. ‘“ Now look 
here, Bill Green,” he shouted, “you think you are 
smart, but I’ll tell you what I did do! I killed just 
as many of them as they did of me, anyhow.” 
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THE USES OF ADVERSITY 


HE morning after the strike of the street 

railway men began, says the Kansas. City 

Star, we overtook a peripatetic philosopher 
swinging down the boulevard, with his chest out 
and his head thrown back. 

‘Rotten business, this strike,’ we said. 

“Finest thing that ever happened,” he said. 
“Strikes saved my life—made a man of me.” 

“Union man?” we asked. 

“Naw. Office slave. Two years ago I was an 
anemic, dyspeptic, neurasthenic, hypochondriac 
slave of the desk. For two years I had been trying 
to cut out the heavy midday lunches and to start 
walking down in the morning; couldn’t make up 
my mind to do it. Then came along that waiters’ 
strike, and I cut out the restaurant — brought a 
couple of sandwiches down and Fletcherized them 
at noon. Then the street-car boys struck, and | 
had to walk. I haven’t ridden in a street car since. 
I’ve gained twenty pounds. Never have been sick 
a day since. Have a clear head for my work, and 
have never felt better in my life. There’s just one 
more strike I’d like to see.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Pie makers. I’m still a little overfond of pie.” 


os 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PENNANT 


CONTRIBUTOR to Chambers’s Journal is 
authority for the statement that the naval 
pennant, or pendant, came into use long 

before the days of Adm. Blake, who commanded 
the English navy in the war with the Dutch in the 
seventeenth centiry. It started in the days of 
the Henrys, we are told, when seamen were mere 
nobodies. At that time there were no such things 
as regular men-of-war, and ordinary merchant 
ships were hired or commandeered for use as 
| fighting vessels whenever the necessity arose. The 
| requisitioned ships were commanded by military 
| Officers, gentlemen in armor, who transferred the 
| single-trail pennons borne on their lances to the 
| mastheads of their ships. 

In larger vessels, or squadrons, the commanders 
| might be knights, or knights banneret, who tlew 
their swallow -tailed and square banners when 
they risked themselves afloat. Going to sea in 
| those days was something of an adventure, espe- 
| cially if a man fell overboard in armor; but these 
| emblems of command have been handed dowy, to 
| posterity in the commodores’ broad pendants and 
| the admirals’ rectangular flags of the present day. 
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THE STRIKE OF THE SAFETY PINS 


BY ALICE DYAR RUSSELL 


HE Button family and the Safety Pin 
family were enemies. Disputes between 
the Buttons and the Safety Pins began on 

the very first day that there were any little boys 
and girls with clothes that had to be fastened. 


DRAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 





THE BUTTON FAMILY AND THE SAFETY 
PIN FAMILY WERE ENEMIES 


When a Button skipped off to play a Safety 
Pin had to be called in to do the Button’s work ; 
and since that frequently happened, and since 
Safety Pins are a sharp, 
touchy family anyway, 
their tempers soon became 
unbearable. You would not 
have wanted one of them 
round a minute if you had 
known that they were just 
looking for a chance to 
prick some one. But the 
Buttons did not care a bit; 
they shirked their work 
whenever they could and 
then made fun of the cross 
Safety Pins. 

That brought about a 
dreadful state of affairs. 
In a certain household of six little children 
the Safety Pins had so much to do that they 
grew tired and bad-tempered. They refused to | 
pin anything for anyone. 

The mother of that family was very busy | 
from morning till night. The baby needed a| 
great deal of attention, meals had to be cooked | 
for the tive other children and for their father, 
and dishes had to be washed and rooms swept. | 


| 








WHEN A BUTTON 
SKIPPED OFF A 
SAFETY PIN HAD 
TO BE CALLED IN 





THEY MADE FUN OF THE CROSS 
SAFETY PINS 


“/ sometimes when one of the little girls started 


| all scurried away and hid. 


Sometimes she was so 
busy that she could not 
attend to the children as 
she wished to do. When 
one of the little boys ran 
in from play and cried, 
‘‘O mother, a Button has 
come off my overalls!’’ she 
would merely turn from 
the stove and exclaim, 
‘*For pity’s sake! Another 
Button off? Well, I can’t 
leave the griddlecakes a ' 
minute! Here, take this Safety Pin!’’ And 
to put on a clean apron in the morning, and 
stopped and cried, ‘‘O mother, I can’t fasten 
my apron! There’s not a sign of a Button on 
it from top to toe! What shall I do?’’ her| 
mother would have to answer, ‘‘O dear me! | 
More Buttons off? Baby won’t let me put) 
him down; you’ll have to use a Safety Pin!’’ 

When the Buttons heard remarks like that | 
how they did laugh, and how they did yank 
themselves off, and how they did rub them- 
selves on the washboard until they rattled! At 
last they would all go tumbling and rolling 
away to play games and have parties and picnics 
without a care in the world to trouble them. 

Of course, while the Buttons were having 
such good times the Safety Pins had to work 
harder and harder ; not only the little ones that 
always took care of the 
baby, anyway, but the big 
grandfather and grand- 
mother ones, who natural- 
ly expected to be able to 
lead an easy life. The time 
came when they had to 
work even at night, hold- 
ing fast the necks of the 
children’s nighties. 

Then it was that the 
whole Safety Pin family 
struck. They got together and declared that they 
would not do any more work. They would not 
hold up petticoats, they 
would not fasten sweaters, 
they would not even pin 
the baby’s clothes. And in 
order that no one should 
compel them to work they 








They slipped into cracks, 
they slid behind couches, 
and they wedged them- 
selves under the cushions 
of chairs; they crawled 
into places where nobody 
ever even thought of find- 
ing a Safety Pin. 

The next morning there was a great to-do. 
The Buttons had all gone from the children’s 
clothes some time ago; they were rolling round 


HAD TO 








THE BUTTONS YANKED 
THEMSELVES OFF 





WHILE THE BUTTONS WERE HAVING 
GOOD TIMES THE SAFETY PINS 





on the floor in a perfectly | 
irresponsible way, or chat- 

tering together in boxes 
and bags and drawers. 
And now, all of a sudden, 
the Safety Pins were gone, | 





too. Such fussing, such 
erying, such complaining | 
began among the children! | 
There they stood hanging 
on to skirts or to blouses, | 
all talking at once to their | 
poor mother, and all very | 
unhappy. The baby was the only one who} 
did not care. He merely caught hold of his 
foot and tried to put his big toe into his mouth. 
‘‘Oh, where have all the Safety Pins gone?’’ 
the children cried over and over. Then they 
began to hunt for them, although they could 
not search very well with their clothes coming 
off at every step. 
They hunted and hunted. Once in a while 
a sharp-eyed child would spy out the hiding 
place of one of those bad Pins, and there would 
be a powwow, with everyone talking at once. 
‘*O mother, see what I’ve found! A Safety 
Pin, a Safety Pin! Right here under this 
rug! Just when I needed one so badly !’’ 
‘*Oh, let me have it!’’ one would begin. 
**No, let me! I need it the most, you know!’’ 
‘*No, I need it the most! Look at my clothes 
—they are all sliding off as fast as they can!’’ 
The children made such 
a fuss over a single Safety 
Pin that he could not help 
feeling proud of himself 
and almost glad that he 
had been found. You can 
imagine how that mother 
felt after a whole day of 
such goings on. She de- 
cided that something had 
to be done, and that it 
had to be done at once. 
\‘ That night, after the six children were | 
tucked into bed,—each of them covered with 
an extra blanket because 
their nighties came open 
at the neck,—the mother | 
sat down in front of her | 
workbasket. In her lap she | 
held a bowlful of Buttons. | 
On a table beside her was | 
a great pile of children’s 
clothes—every skirt, every 
petticoat, every waist, | 
every little garment, that | 
she could find. There was | 
not a single Button on/| 
any of them. | 
Then the mother took a | 
needle with a big, wide-open eye and threaded | 
it with stout waxed thread. She sewed each | 
Button to a little round piece of very strong | 
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THEN THE WHOLE SAFETY PIN 
FAMILY STRUCK 


material, about the size of a nickel, and then 
she sewed Buttons and all on the children’s 
clothes. 

The way that needle traveled back and forth 
through each Button was enough to prove to 
anyone that it would be a long time before 
that Button got loose again. 

The children were delighted when they found 
their clothes the next morning ; they dressed so 
fast that they did not know themselves. The 
Buttons were sulky, but what could they do? 

The Safety Pins grew tired after a while of 
staying in stuffy cracks. Now and then one of 
them would peep out. But 
for a while it was no use. 
Whenever a little boy, 
tightly buttoned into his 
shirt, or a little girl, per- 
fectly sure that her petti- 
coat was not coming off, 
happened to spy a Safety 
Pin peeping out some- 
where, the only remark 
was: 

‘*Pshaw, look at that old 
Safety Pin!’’ 

But as time went on, 
the Safety Pins came out 
of their hiding places and 
went back to the nursery. Then, whenever a 
Button decided suddenly to go off for a holi- 
day, a Safety Pin would almost jump into the 
place he had left. 

Very few of the Buttons went off for holi- 
days, it is true, for they, too, had learned their 
lesson. They stayed faithfully at their posts, 
and ever after there was good feeling between 
the Safety Pin family and the Button family. 





THEY SLIPPED 
INTO CRACKS 
AND SLID BE- 
HIND COUCHES 





AND EVER AFTER THAT THERE WAS GOOD 
FEELING BETWEEN THE TWO FAMILIES 





THE FOUR-LEGGED PHOTOGRAPHER | 
BY MARGARET HUDSON 


QO: all the animals on his father’s ranch | 





Mark cared most for Rush and Ranger, | 

the twin baby antelopes that one of the | 
sheep herders had captured and given him for 
pets. But the twins were as shy as rabbits. 


He found it hard to get well acquainted with | sat perfectly still and waited. After about ten | ‘‘That shows he’s not so much afraid as he 
them, for whenever anyone approached them minutes his patience was rewarded. Rush and | tries to make us think,’’ he whispered to 


they kicked up their slim little 
heels and scampered away. He had 
never been able to lay a finger on 
either one. Still, he expected to 
tame them some day. 

When Mark’s uncle came to visit 
the ranch he brought his big cam- 
era with him. ‘‘We’ll photograph 
the antelopes, anyway,’’ he prom- 
ised Mark. 

But that, too, proved a difticult 
job. The little rascals ran at sight 
of the camera. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said Mark, try- 
ing to make the best of it. ‘‘When 
I go back to New York with Uncle 
Rolfe I’ll tell all the boys I meet 
how quick and clever they are.’’ 

His brother Robert looked doubt- 
ful. ‘‘You’ll have a hard time get- 
ting city boys in the East to believe 
that you have a pair of pet ante- 
lopes,’’ he said. 

Uncle Rolfe saw the disappoint- 
ment in Mark’s face. 

‘*Don’t worry,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
going to photograph those chaps 
one way or another. ’’ 

So he kept on trying, but it was ; 
a discouraging task. Rush and Ranger would | 
let him come within a few feet of them if he | 
came empty-handed, but the moment he set 
up the tripod for his camera they would go} 
tearing away. 

‘It’s no use, I suppose,’’ Mark decided at | 
last. 

But one morning Uncle Ralph nearly got | 
them ; he had the camera all ready before they 
noticed him. When he tried to put the curtain | 


over his head, however, they looked up and | 
went flying. At that moment some one called | 
him to the house; but Mark, who had been 
looking on from behind the fence, stayed where 
he was and kept an eye on things. ‘‘Maybe | 
they won’t be afraid of the camera after they | 
are used to it,’’ he said to himself. 

Uncle Rolfe was gone a long time, and Mark 





ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


Ranger drew nearer and nearer in their graz- 
ing. They did not appear to notice the camera, 
but after a while Ranger, the bolder of the 
two, went up to the strange object and began 
to nose it gently. Rush stopped to watch his 
brother, but remained at a safe distance. He 
did not trust the three-legged thing. 

Mark did not take his eyes off Ranger. 








THE GARDEN PARTY sy nancy Byrp TURNER 


In pink and crimson and white and gold, 
Guests of the garden, the tulips came, 
As full of sunlight as they could hold, 


Scalloped with green and tipped with flame. 


And the trees bent near with a swish and 
a swirl— 

There were trees and tulips and one glad 
girl; 

And the sweet Spring set her flute to her 
mouth 

And summoned the wind from the south. 


Then a golden tulip bowed to a white, 

A rosy tulip kneeled to a red; 

A scarlet blossom swayed in the light 

And curtsied quickly with graceful } 
head; | 

The swift wind, fragrant and warm and 
fleet, 

Fluttered about with noiseless feet — 

And the little girl caught up her ruffled 
gown 

And danced the whole ring down! 





himself. Round and round the camera moved 
the little antelope. Then at last, becoming very 
bold, he reached out and took the bulb in his 
mouth. Mark was so amused that he laughed 
out loud, and like a flash Rush and Ranger 
were gone. 

When Uncle Rolfe came back, he hurried to 
the camera. ‘‘I went off in such a hurry that I 
forgot to close the plate holder, ’’ he said. Mark 
told him what Ranger had done, and a funny 
look came over Uncle Rolfe’s face. 
‘*Bit the bulb, did he?’’ was his 
comment. ‘‘Oho!’’ 

Mark wondered why his uncle 
chuckled, and he could not help 
feeling disappointed when the cam- 
era was taken down and carried 
home without any further efforts 
to get a picture. 

The next day Uncle Rolfe came 
downstairs with a new lot of pic- 
tures that he had just developed. 
He handed the lot to Mark. “Maybe 
they will interest you,’’ he said. 

Mark began to look through the 
pictures, which showed scenes from 
nearly the whole ranch. ‘‘If only 
we could have taken the ante- 
lopes!’’ he could not help saying. 

Unele Rolfe smiled. ‘‘Well, those 
fellows were too clever for us,’’ he 
said. He started to say something 
else, but Mark interrupted him. 

‘‘Why, here’s Rush!’’ he cried. 
‘*How did you do it? When did 
you get it, Uncle Rolfe?’’ 

‘*] didn’t get it,’’ replied Uncle 
Rolfe, laughing. 

Mark looked bewildered. ‘‘I don’t 
understand, ’’ he said. ‘‘Who was smart enough 
to take this picture of Rush ?’’ 

‘*Ranger,’’ his uncle said, still laughing. 

‘*Ranger ?’’ echoed Mark. He was completely 
puzzled for a while. Then all at once his face 
brightened. He remembered. ‘‘When he bit 
the bulb!’’ he cried. 

They all thought it was a fine joke on the 
antelopes, but they never could persuade 
Ranger to pose for Rush to take his picture. 
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Hot Oats in 2 Minutes 


Two minutes, and you have a 


hot, delicious oat food, 


cooked. 


super- 


Cooked as your doctor wishes — 
for three hours, by live steam, at 
higher than boiling heat. Cooked 
until we attain a new, exquisite fla- 
vor, which gives the oat dish a 
nultiplied delight. 


Then we evaporate the cooked 
oats, to preserve their freshness 
and their flavor. You stir one-half 
cup in two cups boiling water to 
make four big dishes. | 


Now grocers have it—the dish| 
you’ve always wanted. Oat food— 
the supreme food — made quick | 
and convenient and. extra-delight- | 
ful. Start using it now. The 15-| 
cent package makes 20 dishes. | 


The Quaker Oals @mpany — 
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Raise All The Chicks 
You Hatch 


It is easy to avoid loss and turn failure into | 
success now. Professor T. E. Quisenberry, 
Box 477, Leavenworth, Kansas, has just | 
written a 16-page bulletin telling plainly just | 
how to avoid losses, how to successfully | 
raise your baby chicks and just how to feed | 
them. Every one of our readers should have 
one of these bulletins. Write at once and a 
copy will be mailed to you free. | 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


53rd Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$325—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


GUARANTEED Solid 14-Karat Gold Safety 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen— 
the ‘‘Liberty’’—on ten days’ trial for $1.00, delivery guar- 
anteed. $1.10 back for it—if you want it. Rand age! Co., 
Publishers, write us: “Superior to the $4.50 pe e have 
been using.’’ Send your address and the $1.00 at aur ey 
Address Laughlin Mfg. Co., 210 Majestic Bidg., uae it, Mich 


Rl Worthington Quality‘ 


ts Chairs and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 


932 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 


Early HAY-FEVER Cases 


Rose-Cold, June-Cold and similar catarrhal affections 
are forms of Hay-Fever. Get Dr. Hayes’ book and 
learn what you should do for it. The Hayes Method of 
treatment cures Asthma and Hay-Fever to stay cured. 
Write for Book and Bulletin Y-193—FREE. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 600 Delaware Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 




































Boys, here’s your chance to obtain a 
real typewriter. Get our plan, show it 
to your parents. It tells all about the 
$100 Oliver now selling for $57 on easy 
terms of $3 per month. The same ma- 
chine used by big concerns. Over 700,- 
000 sold. Write for free 








catalog, with explanation 

of our remarkable plan. 
Canadian Price, $72 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


1905 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Minois [46.07] 
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STAMPS TO STICK 


TAMPS IN POLAND AND IN FALLEN 

RUSSIA.—The situation in what was once 
mighty Russia is to-day as confusing to the stamp 
collector as it is to the student of political con- 
ditions. It seems as if each new government es- 
tablished in the realm once ruled by Nicholas 
Romanoff inaugurates a postal system at once 
and issues stamps. Presently a rival military or 
political régime comes into power, denounces the 
current stamps and introduces its own. The result 
is that collectors are continually learning of new 


| issues, and the reporters for the standard cata- 
| logues are confronted by puzzles that they cannot 


hope to solve for months. 

In Poland stamps issued by the military authori- 
ties in sympathy with the Bolsheviki and Germany 
are the rivals of interesting issues put forth by the 
newborn republic. The Companion told something 
about the various Polish labels in the stamp col- 
umn of March 20. Esthonia, Ukrainia, Livonia 
and other parts of monarchical Russia have as- 
serted a philatelic existence; and their stamps, 
with those of Poland and the Bolsheviki, already 
number two hundred or more varieties, which 
must be classed among the war stamps, even 
if the majority appeared after the armistice was 
signed. 

The newest Polish labels are especially signifi- 
cant because they are of a retaliatory character. 
When the German hordes invaded Poland in 1915- 


| 1917 they brought with them their own familiar 
| ‘*woman-in-armor” type stamps and surcharged 


them, first with Russisch-Polen and later with 
Gen.-Gouv Warschau, and forced the Polish people 
to use them. It appears now that the authorities 
of the Polish republic have in turn resurcharged 
that second German-Polish series. Thus there are 
to-day in use in Poland, an enemy of Germany, 
stamps that were originally printed in Berlin, 
later stamped with a German-made surcharge 
and imposed upon a race reluctant to use them, 


| and now again overprinted. This time the sur- 


charge reads Poczta Polska—Republic of Poland. 
The 2%-pfennig denomination of the Gen.-Gouv 
Warschau set is thus overprinted, with the addi- 
tional value ‘‘5 pf.” The others are 5 on 3 pfennig 
and 25 on 7% pfennig, and the 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40 
and 60 pfennig without overprinted values. 

Under the new republic special stamps have 
been prepared also for use in Kalish and Lublin. 
The stamps that the German occupation officials 
allowed the Polish civilian authorities of Warsaw 
to issue for local mail during the war have now 
been overprinted with Poczta Polska and a Polish 


| eagle, and the same surcharge has been placed on 


various Austrian charity and military stamps, all 


| for use in Kalish and Lublin. The Warsaw local 


stamps have been surcharged with Poczta Polska 


without an eagle, for general use throughout the | 


republic. Thus more than thirty additional new 


| varieties have come from Poland. 


In Livonia the need for stamps apparently was 
so urgent that the postal authorities could not 


wait to obtain stocks of white paper such as is or- | 


dinarily used. The result is that some of the most 
remarkable stamps ever issued have appeared— 
printed on writing paper and on the reverse 
side of maps. The writing paper thus provision- 
ally used is the kind that is ruled with lines, 


and those thin blue streaks run through the 10- | 


and 15-kopeck denominations parallel with the 


| upper and lower edges. Generally there is only 
| one line through a stamp, but sometimes two or 
| three lines appear. Stamps of the 5-kopeck value, 


one hundred copies to a sheet, were issued on 


| paper on the opposite side of which a German 


military map had been printed. The map shows a 
section of Russia, with rivers, mountains, towns, 
highways and railways indicated. The one word 
Latvija (Livonia) appears on all those stamps, 
together with the value, and the stamps are im- 
perforate. 

Esthonia’s stamps are worded Eesti Post in 


| large letters in the centre of a framework. The 


labels bear no portrait, picture or symbol as a 


| design. Five, 15, 35 and 70-kopeck values are 
| known to have been issued. 


The Ukrainian stamps have a native device of 
religious significance for the central design, and 
two of them, marked with the figures 40 and 50, 

are on cardboard so that they can be 

used also as coins. The currency is not 

indicated in English letters, but. it is 

probably kopecks. Ten, 20, 30, 40 and 50 

denominations have been issued on ordi- 

nary paper for postal use alone. These 
stamps apparently are Ukrainia’s permanent set, 
intended to displace the more than thirty provi- 
sionals issued by surcharging the same religious 
symbol upon various stamps of old Russia. Phila- 
telic papers are expressing wonder whether the 
symbol represents the sacred candlesticks in a 
Kiev cathedral or the Holy Spirit descending in 
the form of a dove. 


BB ws THREE-CENT ENVELOPE ERROR.— 
The Bureau of Engraving and Printing has 
made another mistake in preparing stamps. Just 
as the appearance of the 5-cent stamp in red, 
instead of the chosen color, blue, startled philate- 
lists about two years ago, so now another sensa- 
tion has occurred. This time it is the 3-cent purple 
stamp on the white envelope that appears in red. 
How the mistake was made will not be known by 
collectors until the government issues its expla- 
nation; but meanwhile there is conjecture how 
many of the stamps reached the public. A quick- 
witted office boy in a New York manufacturing 
house discovered two hundred and fifty in a lot of 
several thousand envelopes sent to the firm, and 
it is reported that he made the most of his oppor- 
tunity by going round among the stamp dealers 
and disposing of them at fancy prices. 

Later, the 3-cent error appeared also on the 
envelope made of blue paper. Fewer than one 
hundred and twenty-five of them have come to 
light. Both the white and the blue envelope with 
the errors are of the ‘“‘window” type used by com- 
mercial houses—that is, envelopes with transpar- 
ent paper placed where the address is usually 
written. 

Meanwhile another error has been discovered— 
the 3-cent violet stamp printed on both sides; that 
was probably caused by running the paper twice 
through the presses. Those stamps are selling at 
ten dollars each, and their price is likely to be 
still higher. 
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oes, a trial 
shoes are 
satisfaction. 


The stamped price is W. L. Dougl. 
antee that the shoes are always 


we for them. 


Stamping the price on every 


in making fine shoes. The smart 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest 


For sale ay 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9 
w. a uglas dealers, 

facto: 7 by mail, Parcel Post charges neon. Wri 
for ‘Tliustrated Catalog showing how to order by he 


Lda AARNE MNT A 


THAT HOLDS ITS 
$4-00 $4:50 $5.00 $6.00 $700 & $8.00 
sa have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 


] convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
ually as good and will give excellent 

e actual value is determined 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
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SHAPE” 


and the 


as personal guar- \) 
worth the. price 


styles are the leaders in the fashion 


centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 


paid, skilled shoemakers under the 


direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


000 Preadone Wt L. L_Ovey-As 
or can be ordered direct from SHOE COMPA 


157 SPARK STREE ir, 
BROCKT - MASS, 
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Best in the World 
FT $3 $3.50 $4 
The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
ey cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


ir of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
endeavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 








Selling Orange Juice”— 
/During Summer Vacation. 


Just ask us for our “Orange Juice Plan 
for Boys.” We'll send you, absolutely 
free, everything mentioned above which 
includes a big Sunkist Lemon banner; a 
beautifully colored Corral in which you 


play in color; a Blueprint 
with diagram which makes 
it easy for you to build the 
dandy Orange Juice Stand 
illustrated below; a Book- 
let of Instructions, telling 
you just what to do to 
start a Business of Your 
Own in your neighborhood, 
selling orange juice and 
lemonade; and two recipes 
for the best kind of drinks 
to sell. 

All you do is say you 
want this material and we 
send it all free 

Thousands of boys are 
going to sell orange juice 
and lemonade this summer 
—making real money and 
having great fun! 


You 





FREE TO BOYS 


Instruction—Blueprint—Display Material—Booklet, “How to Make Money 
with which 
Real Money. 


can pile oranges; an Orange Juice Dis- 





Build This From 
lueprint 


you start a Business of Your Own. 
Great Fun. Write Us Now. 


If you wish we'll ship you a stand all 
ready to put together, with Awning 
(your name printed on it), Oil-Cloth 
Cover for Counter, Glass Orange Juice 
Extractor, Account Book, Cap and Apron, 
and all the other material mentioned 
above for $3.95 express 
charges prepaid to your 
front door. 

Write us. now before all 
outfits are gone. Say, “Send 
rae your free outfit with in- 
structions” (for which don’t 
send any money) ; or send 
money order for $3.95 and 
say, “Send me_ complete 
outfit with stand.” (This 
offer not good in Canada.) 

Ask your father or mother. We 
are interested only in_ selling 
— and lemons. We make 

profit on anything we send 
a PrWrite us today. 


California Fruit Growers 
xchange 
Orange Juice Department 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Growers and Shippers of 
SUNKIST Oranges and Lemons 
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Parents and School Teachers 


POSTUM 


It's a good thing to know this 
and to learn that you should 
not drink tea or coffee, 
they are harmful to growing 
children. Ask for POSTUM. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
rated weekl v»aper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and Sa 00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post O ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New | ree may begin at any time during 


Mon hey we Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to Chis eas. We do not — Agents to 
e e. renewals. Payment to strangers 
is" made at the rial risk ef the subseriber. 


Payment for The when sent by 
mail, should be Post Office Order or 
Express Money neither of these can 


. When, 
be procured, send the meney ina a Registered Letter 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is a eae ee alee 


the enve' 
R Is. U; the of us, the 
enews: s ae money - £ 


aper, Which shews when the subscription ex tre 
Will be changed. — 


Always give the mame of the Pest (Office to which 
is sent. Your mame cannot be found on 
unless this is done. 


Lottuse should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








AFTER THE GRIPPE 


HE recent epidemic of influenza differed 
in several respects from the one that 
visited us nearly thirty years ago. At 
that time, for example, many of the 
persons attacked were left with irrep- 
arable injury to the heart, and others, 

whose hearts escaped, were afflicted with profound 
mental depression that led in many eases to self- 
destruction. In this epidemic we have been mer- 
cifully spared in great measure those particular 
after-effects: of the poison, but in exchange for 
them there has been a tendency to pneumonia 
that has been the cause of many deaths. 

The two epidemics resemble each other, how- 
ever, closely in respect to the constitutional de- 
pression that follows an attack. The majority of 
influenza patients who escape pneumonia, and who 
observe the precaution to keep to the bed and to 
the house during the period of comvalescence, 
regain their normal health and strength in a week 
or two weeks after recovery; but nota few are left 
in a weakened condition, depressed in mind and 
body and ready to contract any other infectious 
disease to which they may be exposed. A person in 
that state is not ill enough to be confined to the 
house, yet he is not well enough to resume his 
daily work; and if he does undertake his usual 
duties, he diseharges them in a half-hearted way 
despite all his efforts te “brace up.” 

Such a person should continue under his physi- 
cian’s care, amd do what he is told until he is 
thoroughly well. He needs tonics, good food, reg- 
ular exercise in the open air,—a brisk walk is 
the very best kind of exercise,—fresh air in the 
bedroom, relaxation outside business hours, free- 
He should avoid 
crowded conveyamnees—an additional argument in 
favor of walking. Four or five miles a day is none 
too mueh for the average man or woman, and if 
time permits ten miles daily, gradually worked up 
to, willdo many amzmic and dyspeptic victims of 
the grippe a great deal of good. The patient’s cloth- 
ing should be as light as possible, yet sufficient to 
protect him from feeling chilly. Finally, he should 
get seven or eight hours of sleep every night. If 
he conscientiously follows that regimen, and per- 
haps at the beginning of his convalescence uses 
a tonic that his physician prescribes, the after- 
effects of the influenzal attack will soon wear off. 
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SPRING SUITS 


7 HE first robin! O Christie, look!” 

Christie looked. Fat, and fearless, 
there he was, making his unmistakable, 
quick little runs and sudden halts in 
the middle of the snow-patehed lawn. 
She apostrophized him joyously: 

“There you are, cock robin! Not killed yet, and 
as cocky as ever. Same old red waistcoat, last 
year’s style but good as ever, and throwing out 
your chest under it with the same old assurance! 
Cheer-up, cheeree! Cheer-up, cheeree! Quite the 
proper thing, worn in our very top-twig circles, 
suitable to the times, of course; no fripperies, due 
conservation of material, plain tailored effect, 
simple and serviceable. Cheeree, cheer-up! Cheeree, 
cheer-wp! Who said blue was the fashionable color? 
Chit-chit-chit! Chit, chit! Really, I have to scold a 
little. Nonsense, girl! You’re just as glad to see 
me in red, aren’t you—same old, everlasting red, 
not even cut over? Well, then, who cares? Cheer- 
up, cheeree! Cheer-up, cheeree! Not 11” 

“Christina Mary Robinson, what are you talking 
about?” 

“Spring suits,” said Christie. ‘‘His and mine. 
We’re in the same situation, you see. He can’t be 
a bluebird, not by wanting to ever so, and I can’t 
be a peacock, I suppose. No preening of fresh 
feathers for me this spring, Kitty. Can’t afford it. 
Not a new dud—all make-over or same old things, 
just as they are. No peacocking in new furbelows, 
no shopping expeditions, no peering into fascinat- 
ing shop windows even, lest my fortitude should 
fail me. The war’s over, but economy isn’t—not 
for most of us. I was only wishing, since I’m re- 
solved to ‘carry on,’ I could do it with as fine an 
air as our friend on the lawn. Cheer-up, cheeree! 
Cheer-up, cheeree! Don’t be too cheerful, though, 
you self-satisfied little dandy, or I'll throw my 
thimble at you!” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Kitty, laughing. “He’d only 
mistake it for a well-intentioned but indigestible 
crumb. There was some sense in that nonsense 
you were talking, though. We never do get tired 
of birds and flowers in the same old cut and colors, 
do we? And when we people can’t attain variety, 
perhaps our same old feathers don’t matter very 
much, after all. Not to our friends, anyway. I fancy 
you’re right, Christie—you and cock robin.” 

“I know we are,” declared Christie, “but I 
oo the courage of my convictions as he has. 

I shall wear my old gray suit again, but I shan’t 
be able to wear it with an air.” 

“It does make a lot of difference, doesn’t it?” 
assented Kitty with a sigh. “You may be perfectly 
well dressed in old clothes, but they don’t some- 
how stiffen your backbone and lift your chin as | 
hew ones do.” 

“But,” said mother suddenly from the back of 
the room, ‘“‘at least, they never weigh down our 





























souls. There was that seventy-five-thousand-dollar | 
coat a poor, foolish, rich woman wore this winter — 
I think that coat on my shoulders would have | 
bowed them to the ground. Magnificence, in these | 
days, seems to me far more oppressive to consider 
than old-fashionedness or shabbiness.”’ 

‘“‘Well, motherkin, we personally don’t have to 
consider it, fortunately,’ said Christie, ‘‘and I'll 
try to hold my shoulders back properly in my old 
gray coat. It certainly won’t bow them with the 
reproach of opulence.” 

“That’s right, daughter. And you might remem- 
ber that little, old French ancestress of ours,” 
said mother quietly. “She was of an old and noble 
family and fied from France to Engiand during 
the Terror. She was very poor, for she had lost 
everything in the Revolution, and wore, for the 
rest of her life, one unchanging, antiquated lace 
cap, whieh she chaneed to learn was a source of 
amusement to the thoughtless. Madame only held 
her fine, old head the higher and said pleasantly 
to her acquaintances, ‘My cap that was once fash- 
ionable is so no more, but it has gained im value. 
Those who consider it are those I need not-con- 
sider ; those who concern themselves with the head 
and forget the headdress—those are my friends!’ ” 

“OQ good!” cried Kitty. “Good for madame! We 
have neither of us inherited the grand air; but she 
ought to be an inspiration te achieve it!” 
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“FLU” FANTASY 


RETFUL Flora found “flu” fiercely ——_, 
F “Fudge!” fitfully fumed Flora. “Flu feels 
far from funny.” Febrifuge failed flatly. 

Feeble Flora, fidgety, feeling fancy flightful, fret- 
ted, “Father, fetch flowers for Flora; feverfew 
festooned fends flu.” 

Faithful father, feeling Flora fitful, fictitiously 
feigned festivity. 

Forgetting former fleeting fancy, Flora fever- 
ishly found fault. “Fanciful, fantastic faree,” 
fervidly fretted Flora, forbidding further flurry, 


flouting father for flagrant folly. 
Fatuous father, feeling flustered, forbore fur- 
ther floral foistings. 


Feeling father felt foolish, Flora faltered, 
“Frankly, father, faulty food furnishes fuel for 
flu—fever flares. Feed fricasseed fowl, find fever 
fading.” 

“Fickle female!” fumed father. ‘“‘Freakish filly, 
fricasseed fowl fatal; famishing fasts forestall 
flu.” 

*Faugh!” frowned Flora. “ Father’s formula 
foolish. Furious fumigation future formula. For- 
mer factotum faddled, failed filthily. Fire frowzy 
Fanny February first.” 

“Far-fetched fib!’’ flared Fanny. “ Flora fre- 
quently finds fault.” 

Father flatly forbade firing Fanny, fearing future 
frenzy from Flora. 

Fatigued Flora felt fever flaming fiercely; face 
flushed fiery. Family felt future funeral favorable. 
Father’s frantic felicitations failed. 

Freakish fever fluctuated; fimally fell, flush, 
faded. ‘‘ Farewell, flu,” feebly faltered Flora— 
feeling fine. 

Free from fear for future funeral, father forgave 
Flora’s freakish faults.—Finis. 
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THE STREET - ERRANT 


Te peregrinations of that far-famed street 
of the metropolis that “goes galumphing 
downhill and up again toward the open, 
shaking itself as it goes, and tossing up huge piles 
of big apartments for the pure love of using sur- 
plus energy,” have been noted by many observers. 
It begins at the extreme end of Manhattan Island 
and hurries northward at a pace that is said to be 
killing; as to where it ends, this is what Mr. J. B. 
Kerfoot says in his Broadway: 

They say it ends at Albany. Broadway occasion- 
ally lies low, like Brer Rabbit. But it never ends. 
Albany? Why, I myself know a place in Minnesota 
where it crops out for a mile or so. And I once 
landed on the beach of an Alaskan fiord where, 
two weeks before, so I was assured by the oldest 
inhabitant of the city I found there, nothing but 
untrodden tundra and desolation were to be seen. 
At that moment, however, there were more than 
two thousand inhabitants, living under canvas and 
dreaming golden dreams. The hotel, looking like a 
gospel tent, stood on a corner, displaying its sign ; 
in front of it was a lamp-post with a half-burned 
eandle in its lantern. Under the lantern two box 
slats had been nailed crosswise. On one was 
painted Twenty-third Street, and on the other— 
BROADWAY. 

Albany? Nonsense! The last time I saw it, 
Broadway was headed for the Pole. 
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CUNNING AS A FOX 


HILE sitting on the bank of a small stream, 
writes a Companion subscriber, a friend 
and I heard some hounds baying on the 
opposite side of the creek. We were guessing 
what they might be chasing, when all at once we 
saw a two-thirds-grown rabbit come from the 
weeds and slowly walk into the water until it got 
so deep that he was compelled to swim. We 
thought that the little animal was coming across; 
but suddenly he turned upstream and swam for 
some two or three rods, and then he climbed out 
on the bank and disappeared in the weeds and 
underbrush. 
A few moments later the hounds came to the 
water and lost the trail. If that were not a piece of 
cunning on the part of bunny, I am much mis- 
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DESERTING IN STYLE 


NE morning, a short time before the armis- 
QO tice was signed, a company of Italians were 
astonished by the sudden appearance of an 
Austrian private who, with hands up, tumbled into 
their trench. 

When questioned, he insisted that he was the 
body servant of an Austrian officer, who, intending 
to desert, had sent the man ahead with his per- 
sonal belongings. 

Sure enough, a few minutes later the master 
appeared! 
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A LESS CURABLE FAILING 


N his later years Edward Everett was greatly 
if troubled with deafness. A friend who was con- 
doling with him asked: 
“What is the trouble—can it be wax?” 
“No,” Everett responded, whimsically, “wane.” 
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Ask your wnfe how long 
BVD. wears! 
She checks the laundry! 


BVD. 
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B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 


Queenie S10 
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(Trade Ntark higg LS Rat Off crac Foreygn Comntreast, 


THE B.V.D. COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Remember. 
all Athletic Underwear 
is not BV._D. 


PITTI Iii iii iliislliiliisiliiiiiiiii iii rir 


It isnt BYV.D. 
Underwoar 


B. V.D. Sleeveless Closed 
Crotch Uition Suits (Pat. 
U. S. A.) St 75 che ‘Sax 





Cneerntit USA MT bay 
The fires — 

















Make 
Bran 


Likable 





Every child or grown-up should 
eat some bran every day. Systems 
often clog without it. Bran is Na- 
ture’s laxative. 


Then why serve bran food which 
is uninviting? Why not Pettijohn’s 
—a luxury dish? 

This dish is ever welcome. It leads 
to sunnier days. You will never go 
without it when = try it for a 
week, 


Pettijohn3 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes hide 
2% per cent of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—% per cent fine 
patent flour, 25 per cent bran. Use like Graham 
flour in any recipe. 

















Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 


once for prospectus. Sinelair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal. 


Learn Auto 


2-¢ Tractor Business 


Big expansion of the business follow- 
ing the war has made greater demand than 
ever for garages and motor mechanics. 
Learn here in 6 to 8 weeks. Write for Free Book. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, «209! Oak Strect, 


CASH PAID for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work gy’ 
with my pricelist, pictures, instructions 











< Skin Tortured 
Babies Sleep 





All PA ot Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Tal 
Sample each free of ‘ ‘Cuticura, Dept. B, | ee 























Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious ; 
springs or pads. MR. C. E, BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. Nosalves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Invaluable to the - 
Boy Scout’ 
the Leedawl 
sCOMIPASS 

















$1.00at 


r remit direct 


Magnapole Compass $ 152 if not obtainable 
Litenite $ 200 locally 


a ; SO ; 
Aurapole : 2 Jayler /nstrument Companies 
Ceebynite $399 —*— “RochesTER Nx 
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A Delicious Dessert — | 





Copyright 1910 by Cream of Wheat Company. 
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